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Art. xx1. Difcurfes on all the principal branches of na- 
tural religion and focial virtue. By James Fofter, D. D. 
vol. 2d. with fuitable offices of devotion. 4to. 


the publication of the fecond volume of the ingenious 

tr. Fofter’s difcourfes, which his bad ftate of health has fo 
long deprived us of ; and it muft afford no fmall pleafure to 
every one who is acquainted with the author’s true charac- 
ter, to fee with what a large and handfome fubfcription it is 
introduced. | 
In the firft volume of thefe excellent difcourfes (fee the 
firft volume of our Review) the great and fundamental pria- 
ciples of natural religion were demonftrated with great per- 
fpicuity and ftrength of reafoning ; and in the volume now 
under our confideration, focial and relative duties are dif- 
tinly ftated, clearly and fully explained, and ftrongly en- 
forced. In treating his fubje&t, our worthy author does not 
perplex his readers. with any abftract reafonings, or meta- 
phyfical refinements and fubtleties, which feldom reach the 
heart, or influence the practice ; but adapts his reafonirigs 
to the capacity of every reader who is endued with a mode- 
rate fhare of reflection, and endeavours, throughout the 
whole of his work, to ttrike thofe inward feelings of huma- 
nity and benevolence, which the all-wife and gracious au- 
thor of our frame has implanted in every breaft, as the feeds 


of virtue and the moft durable happinefs, 
Vor. VIL. M In 


A T length we have received that entertainment from 
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In the firft chapter he attempts a particular explanation of 
the true ground of all pecs! morality, which he thinks may be 
deduced from the focial nature and charaéter of man. 
© The entire community of mankind is, fays he, in analJu- 
five fenfe, juftly reprefented as one grand and vatt body ; in 
the plan of the creator, of admirable conftitution, and moft 
excelling order, and formed for the nobleft purpofes of rea- 
fonable life, intermingling benevolence, moral reétitude, 
and happinefs. And from hence it follows, that the relati- 
‘ons of men to men, and of each to the whole, muft, while 
the prefent {tate of things continues, be indiffoluble ; their 
dependance mutual, univerfal, eternal ; their right. to all 
humane and focial offices unalienable ; their interefts ftri@- 
ly united and infeparable. ‘Thus has the almighty fource of 
being, and parent of good, founded, and eftablifhed, the 
widely extended community of mankind, to be enlivened, 
and cherifhed, by a fpirit of benevolence diffufed through all 


_ats parts; and given ita rank, fuited to its powers, amongft 
intelligent and moral orders, the moft fublime and glorious 


of all his works. 
¢ What the members of the xatural body are to each other, 
and with refpect to the whole body, that the rational hu. 


_ man members are among themfelves, and as parts of the 


complete conftitution and fociety of men. ‘There are: very 
few exceptions, that can, I think, be made to the general 


. comparifon ; and fcarce one perhaps, in thofe effential in- 


ftances, on which alone the allufion is grounded. In the 
outward corporeal ftructure, there are no jarrings and con- 
trarieties ; there is no fuch thing as a detatched member, all 
whofe functions terminate in itfelf. This would introduce 
the utmoft diforder and confufion ; render the body of man, 
as a compound frame, quite unferviceable and ufelefs; and 
blot out all the characters of adoreable divine wifdom, that 
are now fo ftrongly engraven upon it: nay, the confequence, 
in many cafes, muft be, the immediate and utter extin@ion 
of animal life. | 

‘On the contrary, on what does its health, its eafe, ‘its 


» very fubfiftence, as a fenfitive machine, its’ miniftration to 


» the foul,.and to the high purpofes of reafon, fo evidently de- 
pend, as.on'the nice proportion and adjuftment, and the 


-. harmonious’ concurring operation, of its various parts? 
.. might not.a man altogether as well want a head, a heart, 


_ 


eyes, shands, and the like, as not* have them united, and 
confpiring in their influence, for commen prefervation and de- 


“fence? 
In 
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‘In like manner, when man indulges to narrow and con- 
traéted views, and confults, and aéts, for himfelf alone, as 
if he was an unallied, felf-{ufficient, and independent frame 5 
are not all his benevolent affeétions,vall his natural powers 
of doing good, in effeét reprefented as abfurd and vain; as 
fit only to be difcouraged, and rooted out of the foul! Is 
not the life of reafon loft! The focial, the divine life! em- 
ployed in the molt exalted purfuits, and abounding in the 
pureft and {weeteft pleafures, that human nature is capable 
of! And if the glowings of humanity were univerfally 
checked, and’repreffed, and the mutual communication of 
kind and friendly offices univerfally fulpended, what could 
this open to our view, bnt one wide and general fcene of 
diftrefs and mifery ! What could it portend lefs, than 1n- 
evitable ruin to the whole {pecies ! 

© To opennefs of heart, and mutual confidence, would 
then fucceed everlafting diffrujis, and uneafy fu/picions; to 
delight in the profperity of others, a malignant {pirit of envy 5 
to concord and harmony, di/uxion, and alienation of affec- 
tion ; to compaflion, -bardve/s of heart, ‘Thefe are the ne- 
ceflary attendants of a felfith unfocial difpofition, And they, 
in their turn, muft propagate and fpread the mifchief much 
farther ; begetting mutual reproaches and animofities ; rage, 
revilings, cool deliberate malice, and other inflamed and un- 
natural paffions; which deface the light and luftre, and the 
{trong tendencies to good, which, in the language of the fon 
of Syrac, God originally poured out over alk his rational 
works ; and anticipate the blackeft horrors of bell, itfelf. 

‘ That mankind therefore are a /ociety, or /jflem, linked 
together by inviolable bonds of reafon, inftin&, irtereft, 
no one who has examined his own inward frame, or, made 
obfervations on the general propenfities, and workings, of 
human nature in others; no one, who has refleéted joftly 
on the fatal confequences of the contrary fcheme, can be 
tempted to doubt. That this is a fentiment, which moft 
powerfully inforces univerfal benevolence, and Jympathy, that 
enlarges and raifes the heart, above the influence of every 
bafe-earth-bern pation, that infpires it with great defigns of 
public ufefulnefs, and gives it god-like feelings ; the generous 
and good experience, and have ever allowed. There can 
be no true religion, no right knowledge of God, or of his 
immutable laws of nature and providence, where this is 
- Not admitted, as a fundamental principle: and all the duties 
. of focial morality may be deduced, and ina great meafure, 
derive their obligation, from it. And accordingly we find, 
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that St. Paul has wifely affigned it, as a reafon, the firk 
and chief reafon (within the /cope of which all others are 
comprehended) why we fhould put away lying, and /peak 
every man truth with bis neightour.’ 

After this our author proceeds to obferve, that the fcocial 
character of man is not accidental, and acquired, but natu- 
ral—that man is formed by nature a moral /ocial being, 
with a view to his own happinefs—and that the idea of 
men, as a community, neceflarily implies in it, that there 
is a governor of this community, to whom the whole, 
and every individual member of it, is accountable. * And 
from hence, fays he, it appears, that the authority of God 
is moft properly introduced, to fupport the obligation of all 
relative gluiies. The /ccial nature, from whence they 
fpring, the motives by which they are enforced, the plca- 
fures which they yield at prefent, the happine/s, to which 
they ultimately tend, are all his wife contrivance and con- 
ftitution. Without him, nature, and all its laws, are no 
more than empty founds, without a a By his in- 
fluence and power, they are invigorated ; feparated from 
him they die, or are reduced to a ftate of non-exiftence. 

* Can we then, without renouncing our reafon, con- 
fider any thing as a natural, and not regard it likewife, as 
a divine, law? Can any office in fociety, be a di€tate of 
nature, which is not, at the fame time, a duty of piety ? 
Can we efteem ourfelves to be truely moral men, for treat- 
ing, with a becoming tendernefs and refpe&t, the inferior 
members of the great community, to which we belong ; 
when God, the founder, the head, the life of it, is not in all 
our thoughts ? It is, moft furely, an inexcufable omifficn, 
to drop the confideration of God, in any branch of human 
duty ; on whofe being, prefervation, and government, the 
univerfe, and all its parts, do continually depend. 

* So that, upon the whole, we are hereby plainly taught, 
the grofs abfurdity of endeavouring, in any inftance what- 
ever, to feparate morality from religion ; fince even in re- 
lative duties, to which the nc tion of morality is chiefly con- 
fined, it is impoffible to exclude a reverence of God, and @ 
ferious regard to his will and conftitution: or, if we act 
redfonably and wifely, to avoid confidering them ina reli- 
gious, as well as in an abftra&ted moral, light.’ 

The doétor having, in the firft chapter, difcourfed of the 
focial nature of man, and the univerfal obligations arifing 
from it, proceeds, in the fecond, to fhew the great impor- 
tance of a confcientious and ftrict difcharge of relative dus 
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ties, and to enumerate the principles, that are neceffary to 
be babitually impreffled on our minds, together with the 
rules to be obferved, in the government of our temper and 
conduct ; that we may ‘be the better prepared to behave 
with honour and ufefulnefs to others, in every relation 
The beft general preparation, for an exact and chearful dif- 
charge of all relative duties he tells us, is a benevolent ho- 
neft heart, * Where benevolence is wanting, fays he, there is 
wanting likewife, the very temper of fociety ; its animating 
firit, and the {pring of its moft enobling pleafures ; and 
where hone/ty, it is abfurd to expe&@, that any regard will 
be paid to the moft important focial offices, when they in- 
terfere with corrupt and finifter views of private advantage. 
In a word felfifhnefs cannot, and art and diffimulation will 
not, a€tfteadily for the common good, or in fupport of the 
mutual equitable rights of mankind.’ 

In order to our difcharging our duty properly in every 
relation of life, ‘he lays down the following dire@tions 
‘ That, before we enter into any relation, we fet ourfelves to 
examine with care, what are the duties, which it qbecialy 

uires; what kind of bebaviour will render us moft agree- 
ble, and ufeful, to thofe with whom we are concerned, and 
beft fubferve the general good-———-T hat we expect not per- 
feétion in any, nor lay too much ftrefs on nice punétilio’s 
of honour, and refpeét That we make favourable inter- 
pretations, and the moft indulgent candid allowances, in 
all cafes, that the nature of the cafes themfelves will bear— 
That we animadvert not, too ftriéily, on little failings and 
indifcretions ; nor be over-rigid, in cenfuring greater mif- 
carriages ; which appear to have proceeded from precipita- 
tion, overfight, want of due refleétion, and the like, and 
not from a vicious malevolent heart, or a real intention to 
offend——T hat we avoid morofene/s, which quickly fpreads 
and propagates itfelf, and makes others fullen and difoblig- 
ing ; unjuf? fufpicions, which are the bane of friendthip, 
and. deftroy mutual confidence ; exceffes of paffion, which 
blind the underftanding, that it cannot form a right judg- 
ment; and pride, one of the moft turbulent, and unfocia- 
ble, of the bad principles, by which human nature is aétu- 
ated ; the parent of difcord, and averfe to every office of 
humanity—And finally, that we preferve a calm temper, or 
if it happens to be at any time inflamed and irritated, allay 
the ferment, and reduce it to a {tate of compofure and tran- 
quility, as foon as poffible ; that, being free from inward per- 
turbation, we may the more regularly attend, taour own in- 
3 cum bent 
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bent duty ; and influence others, by our example, to the 
like moderation, and ftrict regard to their refpAtive offices.” 

In the third chapter our author proceeds to a particular 
confideration of relatives duties ; and as the matrimonial.re- 
lation is the root of all others, he begins with the duties of 
the marricd ftate, treating firft of thofe of the hufband. But 
as it is impoflible to know what his duty is, or what fort of 
behaviour may reafonably be expeéted from him, withoug 
fixing in general, what rank he holds, what charaéer and 
office in fociety ; he endeavours to ftate this matter diftin@- 
ly, in a chain of conne€ted and dependent propolitions, 
and then proceeds to explain his duty, to the wife, more 
diftin@ly, reducing all the chief branches of it to the fol- 
lowing heads, viz. love ; fidelity ; convenient and decent 
accommodation, according to his rank and circumftances 
in life; refpe&t; defence againft injuries ; the improvement 
of her mind, as far there are opportunities for it, in reli- 
gion and virtue, and the knowledge which is beft fuited to 
her charater ; and inviolate union. All thefe branches he 
latgely conliders, and fully explains. 

Before the do@tor enters upon a diftin@ confideration of 
the duties of the wife, he takes notice of feveral bad dif- 
pofitions that are obftacles in the way of our receiving in- 
ftruétion, of our acquiring juft notions of the principles, 
and fulfilling the obligations of /foczal and relative duties, 
One of thefe is, our treating points of morality, for the 
moft part, as fubjes of mere amufement and curiofity. 
“And the more important the duties are, fays he, and 
efpecially, if they are any way of a nice and fingular kind, 
or ‘but rarely difcufied, the flronger are the workings of this 
fatal habit of vain curiofity ; the greater afcendency does it 
gain over the mind, the more does it captivate and inflave 
it, “till by degrees, ‘it grows to be the chief principle that 
directs its views, end fufpends, if it does not utterly deftroy, 
the impreffion of every juffer and more ingenuous motive. 

‘ And this is'no more, than what we find by experience, 
to be the prefent courfe.of nature, in all other parallel. éafes ; 
with refpect, I mean, to wrong habits, and paffions indulg- 
ed to exce/s ; where the fronger is always getting head, and 
extending its encroachments upon the weaker principle, till 
the latter is wholly fwallowed up, and centered in it. The 
application of this remark is very eafy to be made, to the 
particular fubjeét, which I am now explaining : and the ne- 
ceffity of reftraining this idle irifiing temper, and being 
governed by more rational and worthy views (if we tee 
either 
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either improve in the knowledge of our duty, or find our- 
felves properly difpofed, upon all occafions to practife it) 
muft be obvious to every common underftanding.’ 

He obferves likewife, by way of introdu@tion, that there 
js fomething very remarkable in the manner in which 
new teftament ftates the reciprocal duties of hufbands and, 
wives, as well as in the cepiou/ne/s and firength, with which 
they are recommended and enforced. St. Paul, he tells us, 
in explaining the duty of the hufband, infifts chiefly on love 
and its attendant offices, but when he fets before us a fum- 
mary of the duties of wives, love is not diftin&tly mentioned 
in it, and feldom, ifatall, inculcated in direét terms, in any, 
paflage of the new Teftament ; though it be an unalterable 
tie of nature, and ever binding on the wife, as much as ou 
the hufband. The reafons of prefling the duty of Jove fo ftrong- 
ly upon the hufband, the Doétor tells us are plain; becaufe 
generally, the affeCtions of men are not fo eafily and ftrong- 
ly engaged, as thofe ofthe other fex3 and, if they do not 
enter into. marriages merely from prudence, and world! 
confiderations, are fooner apt to decline, and fink from their 
fir height and ardour, into a more indifferent and cool re- 
gard; and becaufe, while there is a cordial and lively affee-' 
tion in the hufband, all the other parts of his conjugal duty 
will follow of courfe,’ 5 

There was little. oceafion, he obferves, to inculcate 
the duty of Jove upon wives, it being a point in which they 
are not fo liable to fail; but that there were very fubftantial 
reafons. for enforcing /ubmiffion as the capital and leading 
article of their duty ; not fo much as it is the root of all o- 
thers, but as the foundation, on which objections and diffi- 
culties may arife, and breaches cf mutual affection. He res. 
fers us to experience as a proof that fubjection is irk- 
fome and grievous to both /exes; who are n-t only fond of 
an univerfal equality, or at leaft, each of being brought 
on a level with all others, that are neareft their own fitu- 
ation and rank of life, but afpire, through vanity and im- 
moderate felf flattery, toa prebeminence, ‘To prefs fubmif 
fin, therefore, as the chief duty of the fuberdinate part, and 
love, to temper the authority and rigour of the /uperior, he 
fays muft be proper in all moral fyftems, and efpecially in 
inftitutes of divine. morality. 7 

After this preliminary introduction, he proceeds to dif> 
courfe more largely on the feveral branches of the duty of 
wives, which he reduces tothe following heads, viz. Sub- 
miffion, love, fidelity, prudence, frugality, mecknefs, and 

toa M 4 : modefty. 
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modefty. What is advanced on the head of fidelity, both 
as it is a duty of the bu/band and of the wife, is well wor- 
thy the perufal of every reader that would have his mind 
imprefled with a becoming fenfe of the malignity of adul- 
tery, the moft infamous and cruel of all immoralities, 
Our worthy author has diftin@ly fpecificd the peculiar ag- 
gravations that attend this crime both on the fide of the buf- 
band and that of the wife. * The chief things, fays he, 
which enhance and fwell the guilt of a violation of conjugal 
fidelity, in the femal: fex, are thofe which follow. 

© Firft, that the gracious parent of the whole family of 
mankind (for both males and females are equally his off- 
fpring and the care of his indulgent providence) that he, 
I fay, in the cafe cf the woman, has been pleafed to im- 
plant, and temper with her very conftitution, an ingenuous 
modefty, that is {hocked at the thought of all indecent freedoms, 
and grofs impurities; and particularly fy and fearful (more 
fo here, than in moft other refpects) of any attacks, that may be 
made either «n her virgin chaftity, or conjugai honour. 
In confequince of her greater modefty, nature has alfo en- 
dued her, with a more quick and lively fenfe of /bame. 
And from this root it is, ‘that fhe feels more bitter agonies 
of confuficn and remorfe, in the fir# profpect of being pub- 
lickly expofed, than is generally found to {pring either from 
the principle of honour, or the paflion of /hame, in men. 
Add to this, that thefe, as to their degree at leaft, peculiar 
Ingredients in female natures, are affifted, ftrengtuened, 
and guarded yet more, by the manner of their education: 
which, when it is careful and prudent, is more clofe and re- 
ferved, and more rcftrained to all, even the loweft, points 
of decency, than is fur the moft part, that of the other 
eX. 

. ¢ So that, when the wilfully degenerates, into the vile 
eharaéter of an adultrefs, fhe adis not only againft the gene- 
ral di€tates of nature, but againit the more immediate prin- 
ciples and laws of ber own conftitution. She renders herfelf, 
to a very high degree, infamous, Odious to all the virtuous and 
chafte of her own fex, pitied and defpifed by the other ; and 
jn the eye of God, having broken through all the reftraints 
which he kindly provided to check lawlefs paffion, and pre- 
ferve her purity unfullicd, the muft, doubtlefs, appear, with 
very foul {tains of gui/t upon her foul. : 

¢ And it will be no wonder, as this is the point, in which, 

for the reafons above-mentioncd, it was moft unnatural in 
her to err, if afterwards fhe be found to deviate ftill — 
we So oa 
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and farther, from the firft implanted fentiments, and pe- 
cpliar impulfes of her nature, and becomes in the end, ut- 
terly hardned againft all fenfe of fhame. Her native modefty 
was intended to be the chief ornament, and lovelinefs (as it 
has, indeed, many irrefiftible charms and graces attending 
it) as well as ordained, for the defence of her fex’s honour. 
This the muft have both inwardly /e/t, and have been con- 
vinced of from common experience : and therefore, when 
by offering violence to nature, and fetting al! decency at de- 
fiance, fhe breaks through this moft engaging and powerful 
tie, the guilt of her infidelsty muft be, hereby greatly heigh~ 
tened, and rendered more black and unpardonable. 
¢ Another aggravation, of the guilt of an adulterous wife, 
differing in kind from thofe already fuggefted, but de- 
rived, as they are, from the particular temperament of the 
female fex, is this; that they are, while uncorrupted, apt to 
be fooner moved, and more /hocked, at barbarities, at all grofs 
acts of injuftice and outrage. And having this /ingular re- 
ftraint, befides the commen principles of humanity, and Jenfe 
of right, is it poffible for them, without an uncommon 
naughtinefs and pravity of heart, to be involved in a courfe 
of the moft vile and detefted injuftice ? of complicated in- 
juftice, injuftice not only to ys: perfons, but to whole fa- 
miles; by alienating efates from the right heirs; con- 
founding property ; and by accidental difcoveries, creating 
embarra/sment in the titles to eftates, that have for a long 
time been peaceably, and without interruption poflefled ?. As 
thefe /a/? circumftances, by which the innocent muft necef- 
farily fuffer, are likely to be, oftner, the confequence of the 
wife’s than of the bufband’s intidelity, they may juftly be 
reckoned, another of its henious and /pecia/ aggravations. 
$ Let me add farther, that the injury done, by this par- 
ticular offence, is perhaps, beyond that of all others (the cafe 
of murder only excepted) irreparable; and that even the 
confeffion, and ingenuous acknowledgement of it, will frequent- 
ly increafe and aggravate the injury, as it will add to the in- 
confolable affliétjon, and the piercing agonies of grief, which 
the kind and tender-hearted husband feels, by leaving him 
no poffible room co doubt of his difbondbur, nor confequently 
the Jeaft dawning of hope, to palliate and relieve his mifery. 
* Thefe laft indeed, are mifchievous and dreadful circum- 
ftances, attending the crime of adultery ay An's and 
ought to have the fame weight to deter the hufband from 
the commiffion of it, as the other contraéting party in mar- 
triage, to whom they have been direé?/y reprefented, And 
it 
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it is.an undeniable branch of b/s duty, likewife, if this capi- 
tal inftance of infidelity be an unpardonable a& of guilt in 
the other fex, carefully to avoid every thing, that may be 
an inducement or provocation to it: every thing, that 
tends to create an averfion to his perfon, all ill ufage that 
may gradually diftinguifh /ve, and ‘infpire deep and 
fettled refentment. He fhould take care, to mantain a frig 
watch over all his loofe and wandering paffions, that he 
may be a bright, and unexceptiable, example of pure uncor- 
rupted fidelity. For ifhe violates bis own folemn tie (though 
God may be righteoufly difpleafed, and will doubtlefs, 
feverely fer" and the world may juftly cenfure, the like’ 
inftance of corruption in’ the ebife) yet he bim/elf, without 
being quite impudent in vice, in exceffes of moft unbridled ' 
and  licentious vice, cannot think that hechas any right to 
complain. 

* But let him guard, with the wlioké collected force of 
his reafon, againft the fin and torment of caufelefs Jeauly 
ordained by the wife author of nature, to be a perpetual pu- 
nifhment to itfelf; becaufe it isa feed, fruitful of every thing’ 
mifehievous, and of irreconcileable difcord.—A_ paffion, 
weak, ungenerous, and unmanly, in itfelf ; the utmoft dif’ 
bonau? and injury, that can poflibly be offered to an innocent 
and faithful wife ; and which may prompt fome of impetuous 
tempers, and not duly influenced by principles of virtue and 
religion, to meditate fuch wild fchemes of revenge, as in all 
probability, no other inordinate paffion would have ever én- 
gaged them in. It is, therefore, a wife caution, which is 
given by the fon of Syrac in the book of Ecclefiafticus, ——— 
Be not jealous over the wife of thy bofom, gnd teach her net 
an evil leffon againf? thy fe:f. : 

© But let me rehiei’ here, before I conclude this head, 
that the paflage, juft cited, was only defigned to intimate, 
what may be, im fad?, the fatal conjequence of ground- 
lefs jealoufy ; but not in the leaft to vindicate, or excufe, 
fuch extravagant and unnatural re/entment in the wife, for 
any abufe or wrong, which fhe may have unju/ftly fuffered : 
for though another faz/s in his duty, mine is ftill inviolable, 
Much lefs, can his doing me a /effer injury, ju/tify my be- 
ing hurried on, by an ungoverned tranfport, to the commif- 
fion of a greater. Upon ‘altogether as reafonable a ground, 
may defamation, and lander, provoke to fraud and robbery, 
or a violent a/ault upon my perfon, thcugh without aétual 
mifchief, to premeditated murder itfelf ; as jealoufy can urge 
to adultery.’ : 
The 
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The fourth chapter contains fome obfervations on the 
true ground of the duty of parents towards their children, © 
and on its general nature and offices. “Thedottor obferves, 
that the authority of parents is one of the greateft and moft 
important trufts that the fovereign wifdom of the eternal 
parent of the univerfe, has thought fit to veft in mankind ; 
and therefore, that the right execution of this truft, by a 
confcientious performance of every part of parental duty, 
may juftly be ranked among the chief obligations of religion ; 
among the firft, in order of nature, and the moft ‘diffufive, 
and momentous, in their confequences. He fhews that the 
provident care of jrarents for their children, in the firft ir- 
rational, and abfolutely defencelefs, ftage of human life, is 
an inviolable Jaw of nature, and one of its wifeft, and moft 
important, inftitutions ; and that, if we rife higher, to the 
ftace when reafon begins to open, when confcience, and the 
firft dawning fenfe of morality difcovers itfelf in children, ° 
the right difcharge of the parents duty will appear’to’ be of 
{till greater moment, becaufe this is the fcene for nurturing 
the underftanding, and laying the foundation for good and’ 
ufeful manners. 

He obferves farther on this fubje&, that parents can pro- 
perly demand no reverence, no gratitude, or honour, on ac-' 
count of the inftrumental communication of being to their 
children ; and that their firft difcharging, at Jeaft in the’ 
greater and more effential inftances, their natural obligations, ' 
is what chiefly conftitutes the tie of duty on the part of the 
children, 

In the fifth chapter our author proceeds to the confidera- 
tion of a fubjeé, of all others, the moft important, viz. The 
proper education of children; in treating of which he not 
only fhews great knowledge of human nature, but the moft 
ardent concern for the happinefs of mankind, and the in- 
terefts of virtue and true religion. Afcer fome general re- 
fieftions to fhew the necefhity of removing the impediments 
to a proper education, and of preventing the growth of: 
noxious weeds, that will /uffecate the feeds of wifdom, and’ 
virtue, in their very birth, he examines the following queftion, 
viz. Whether the rigorous and compulfive; or the mild, 

ingenuous, and liberal education, be the preferable courfe? 
He obferves very juftly, that extreme feverity in paternal oC= 
vernment, like tyranny of all other kinds, deprefles and 
breaks the fpirits ; begets a pufillanimous, abjeét, flavith 
mind ; enervates the force of refolution ; damps emulation 
and ardor, the chief fprings of ‘wife and virtuous improve- 
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ments; that it raifes a prejudice againft virtue in fume tem- 
pers, fcarce poffible to be ever afterwards fubdued ; and 
that inftead of bending others to compliance, it renders 
them more ftiff and obftinate, through a difdain of rigour, 
and an oppolition to tyrannical power. ‘To reduce and con- 
quer obftinacy, he allows that the feverer method, and even 
the infliction of corporal punifhments, may be often right and 
fit; nay farther, that they feem to be the only means of 
quelling and controuling an intractable fpirit, that is averfe 
to all reafon, and incapable of receiving impreffions from it : 
but obferves that thefe, with refpec&t to the whole, are rare 
inftances, and perhaps ever likely to be fo; the firft tem- 
per of youth being, in the main, foft and flexible, if it be 
not hardened by an over-fond and indifcreet indulgence. As 
rigid difcipline, though it may repel, is not fo likely to cure 
and reform a perverfe and evil temper, our author prefens 
the gentle, mild, and perfuafive method of education ; and _ 
- yecommends it to parents to inculcate ftrongly on the minds 
of their children, the infamy of ignorance and vice, the rea- 
fonable chara&ter of wifdom, the intrinfic excellence and a- 
miablenefs of religion, and to nourifh and ftrengthen, as 
much as poffible, their fenfe of ingenuity and honour. 

He now proceeds to fhew the vaft importance of a religi- 
ouseducation. ‘* Nothing elfe, fays he, can he fo worth 
of our folicitous care, and fteady attention, If the found- 
ation be, bere, rightly laid, we provide, in the fureft man- 
ner, for our childrens future honour, and there happinefs 
throughout the whole period cf their exiftence ; not for a 
low, fleeting, animal, but fora reafonable, moral, immor- 
tal life. We take the only method, to render all their o- 
ther accomplifhments, of learning, extenfive knowledge, 
polite addrefs, engaging and ingenuous manners, in the 
higheft degree graceful, and beneficial 5 to refine their dif- 
pofitions, encble their views, fit them for offices of /aciety 
and friendfbip and urge them from the fublimeft of all 
motives, and motives of the moft certain and conftant ef- 
ficacy, to laudable and great purfuits. 

. in a word, fo far as the beft principles, and the utmoft 
precautions, of human prudence can avail, we guard thofe 
tender branches of the family (whom the God of nature, 
the univerfal parent, has efpecially committed to our tu- 
torage, while they are credulous and unexperienced) againtt 
the dangerous {nares of life; and thofe exceffes of vice 
and falfe pleafure, which impair the health, and corrupt 
the manners of youth, often to fuch a degree, that they 
are 
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are never, afterwards, recover’d to a due /ffrength and vi- 
gour, either of body or mind. And thus the rational work- 
manthip of God is render’d in a manner abortive, and ftifled 
in its very birth, It is prevented, not by any direct fault 
of its own, but before it becomes capable of diftinguifhing, 
rightly, between good and evil: it is prevented, I fay, 
merely through its misfortune, in having been intrufted to 
the conduct of unnatural and fatthle/s guardians, from fo 
much as a/piring after any improvements of virtue and re- 
ligion, and from ever thinking in earneft, how it may bef 
attain the end of its creation. 

‘ And from hence, it undeniably follows, that no man 
deferves, to fuch a degree, the charaéter of a father, abfo- 
lutely favage and cruel, as he, who entirely neglects to in- 
ferudt his children in the knowledge, the grateful adoration, 
and ferious reverence of God, and the eternal momentous 
principles of virtue and true religion. Such an one, who has 
no concern at all about their chief intere/?, in time, and to 
eternity, muft (if he himfelf believes that there is a God, 
and that man, as to his mind, is of nobler extra&, and al- 
lowed to form more extended pro/pec?s than a brute) be quite 
a barbarian, alienated from the tafte and feelings of huma- 
nity, and hardened againft the tendereft fy mpathies of nature. 

‘ For he is the ia/frument of communicating a being, 
weak, helple/s, ignorant, unapprehenfive of danger, in a great 
degree (for a confiderable time, after reafon has firj? began 
to difplay itfelf} and yet expofes it to innumerable fatal ha- 
zards of its virtue and peace. Inftead of endeavouring to 
point out to itits duty, and the paths that lead to bappine/s, 
its moft pernicious exceffés, and the high load of di/bonour 
and mifery, he is ftupidly infenfible of its moft preffing exi- 
‘gencies, and aétsas if he had direétl propos’d it to him- 
felf as his chief end in being the /econdary caufe of its exift- 
ence, to leave it to /bift as it could, deftitute of proper ad- 
monition and culture, amidft the many chances that lay 
againft its right conduét; or, which amounts to much the 
fame, to devote it to probable vice, fhame, and infelicity. 

* And is not fuch a behaviour exceffively fhock'ng to 
reafon ! to benevolence! to all honef? fober thought! to rude 
‘Mature, as well as to refinements of philofophy, and the divine 
illuminations of the Chriftian religion! if children may 
be thus negleéted, the whole human race muft have been 
defign’d, in the fir? flage of their lives, when they ftand 
in need of the moft officious attendance, and careful culti- 
vation, to be deferted and abanden’d; and confequ.ntly, to 
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be placed, by nature, in thofe diffre/s’d and forlorn circum- 
ftances, to which, in all countries, pretending to civility, 
and juft regulations of government, only the children of the 
meaner and poorer part are expofed: in that /fate, towards 
which, the pity of the generous mind fooneft relents, as one 
of the moft deplorable of all others, and as having a fingular 
claim'to its fuccour and relief,’ 

Having enforced, both on the principles of natural and 
revealed religion, the parent’s obligation to difcharge this 
part of his duty, our author concludes this chapter with 
fuggefting afew hints of a proper model for religious and 
chriftian education. And in the firft place, fays he, * it isa 
rule of great importance, that the redigious inftruction of cbil- 
dren be plain and intelligible ; not only adapted to their age 
and capacities of reafon, but to their rea! degrees of reafon,. 
and aédiual profictency in knowledge. To teach them, 
rote, things of which they have no anderflanding, is exatly 
the fame with giving them xo in/fruditon at all; may, it may, 
fometimes, be attended even with worfe confequences ;_ be- 
caufe the impofing upon them the /earning of words, from 
which they can derive no information, no ideas atall, may 
infufe into their minds an early deep impreffion that religion 
is a thing entirely arbitrary, from which they can, reafon- 
ably, expect no more folid advantage than a flave has in 
obeying the will of atyrant—z. ¢. the being merely exempted 
from punifbment, without any rational hope of a reward: 
If they are obliged, for example, in the firft rudiments and 
exercifes of their reafon, to learn and retain the followin 
words, viz. ‘* that juflification is an aét of God’s frée grace, 
“¢ wherein he pardoneth all our iins,and accepteth us as righte- 
<¢ ous in his fight, only for the righteoufnefs of Chrift, imput- 
** ed to us, and received by faith alone” —(without enquiring, 
at prefent, whether this be a {criptural do@trine or not) moft 
certain it is, that they might, almoft, as well have been 
taught the pronounciation of a fentence in Greek or Arabic, 
as a neceffary article of true religion, becaufe, in both cafes, 
they are obliged to learn /omewhat, the fenfe of which they 
are entirely ignorant of; and which the parent, the inffruc- 
tor himfelf, is generally unable to explain. 

‘ And from hence, it neceflarily follows, that the in- 
Jtruétion, in principles of religion, fhould be progreffive and 
gradual, asthe underftanding grows mature and ripe for re- 
ceiving it. To overload a tender mind, breaks its force of 
genius, difcourages its application, and may fix an inveterate 
proudice againft religion itfelf. Many parts, efpecially = 
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the dofrines and evidences of revealed religion, children feem, 

at firfi, to be not capable of comprehending: it is fcarce 
pofible, therefore, that thefe fhould eftablifh any good prin- 
ciples and difpofitions in their minds: And, becaufe they 
experience nothing of this kind, they may, perhaps, be led to 
conclude that there is nothing of real moment in thefe things, 
and be difcouraged, ever afterwards, from engaging in a 
ferious difquifition into fuch apparently dry unprofitable *{pe- 
culations ; againft which, by wrong management, they have 
been early prepoflefs’d, as perplex’d and intricate, and of but 
little importance to their happine/s. 

¢ Another rule, therefore, to be obferved in religious 

education is, to begin with thofe firlt principles, on which all 
i religion, whether natural or revealed, is founded: and by 
which alone its authority can be fupported and maiutained. 
From their own fenfes and experience, as foon as they be- 
come capable of exertions and operations of reafon, youth 
‘may have eafily inftilled and eftablifhed in their minds the 
general notion of a firft caufe. ‘They havea fentiment de- 
rived from nature, and confirmed by the weakne/s and de- 
pendance of their infant ftate, that they were not the au- 
- thors of their-own exiffence: they will foon admit this alfo 
of their parents, whom they fee to be of the fame kind with 
themfelves, though advanced to higher degrees of ftrength 
- and perfeétion in human nature. 
‘ They will, therefore, without much difficulty, admit 
- the idea cf an wniverfal parent, prefiding over, and govern- 
ing all mankind; ‘that they are bound to pay im a fupreme 
reverence ; that they owed to +i, in their defencelefs ftate of 
infancy, ail the fupports and accommodations of life; that is 
government-is mild and gracieus, and his puni/hments, when 
he is obliged to correct, nece/fary, and intended for their good ; 
that he is a witne/s to all their follies; and that whatever ex- 
ceffes they are either afhamed or afraid.to commit, in the 
prefence of their earthly parents, they fhould be much 
* more folicitous not to. indulge themfelves in under his con- 
. fant notice and infpection. ‘Thefe fundamental principles of 
all religion may be explained and decply fixed in the minds 
of children, as foon, almoft, as they are capable of being 
' inftruéted in any branch of knowledge. 

* But their more explicit knowledge of the charaéer and 
perfections of Gatl would be deft infufed by degrees; and 
may, perhaps, be more properly communicated, as-curio/ity 
prompts them to enlarze their views, and in anfwer to the 
queftions which general difcourfes on thefe fubje€ts will natu- 
rally 
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rally extort from children, than by ftraining and racking 
their under {tandings, and impofing meafures of knowledge to 
which their faculties are not fully adapted. 

< But let not the charaéter of God be ever reprefented in 
difcouraging, but always in the firtt rudiments and effa 
of piety, in an engaging and attraétive light; let him be 
noted, not for feverity, but chiefly for condefcenfion and 
mercy; that che love of a father, and not the fervile dread 
of an enemy, may be eftablifhed as the firff principle of re- 
Jigion. Let not your general reprefentations of religion ter- 

__rify, but invite to a chearful approbation and acceptance of 
it. Impofe no rigid avferities, no unneceflary reftraints of 
innocence. Let not your /fervice of God, your expreffions 
and offices of piety wear a gloomy and melancholly afpe&, left 
you infpire an early averfion to it. 

© And with refpect to the evidences of Chriftianity in par- 
ticular, open the minds of children by degrees. Endeavour 
to imprefs a ftrong fenfe of its intrinfic excellence and tendency 
to happinefs, before you engage their minds in an attention 
to its external proofs, which it requires a greater compa/s 
and frength of judgment fully to difcern and comprehend. 

* Again, it ought to be our firf# care to plant in chil- 
dren’s minds the feeds, efpecially, of the following virtues: 
of juftice, fincerity, civility, fubmiffion, friendpip, gene- 
rofity, compaffion, and mercy, that they may work them- 

, felves infenfibly, and take fa/? roct in the flexible, pliant, 

| temper and habit of their nature, even while they are in- 
capable, in a great meafure, of reafoning about the/e or an 
other fubje&ts. And here, 1 would recommend it, as mok 
proper, to inftruét them by pertinent and ffriking examples; 
whether couched under apt fables and allegories, or fuch as 
have occurred in real life. And, by the fame method, they 
may alfo be, in the moft effectual and forcible manner, ‘taught 
the odious malignant nature, and dreadful effe&ts of the con- 
trary vices of fraud, envy, malice, and revenge. 

4 * Finally, in their reading the holy fcriptures, it were 

i greatly to be wifhed, that /uch parts were wifely /feleéted, 

i as are beft /uited to their weak, uncultivated, and inex- 
perienced minds ; fuch devotional paffages as are moft free 
from figures; and fuch moral rules as thele—Whatfoever ye 
would that men fhould do unto you, do ye even fo to them— 

: Children obey your parents—As you have opportunity do good 

43 to all——Be cloathed with humility; and gentle towards all men 

Put away lying, wrath, anger, clamov , malice, and forgive 

one another: and, to conclude this head, thofe a bi- 
ories 
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frories fhould be chiefly recommended, which reprefent, ina 
wolence, and goodnefs, i 

‘ But let parents be, above all things, careful not to in- 
fpire their children witha blind intemperate zea/ for any 
peculiar /y/fem or party in'religion, left they prejudice their 
minds, both againft the religion of -nature and real chri- 
fianity ; or, at leaf? (which yet is a confequence to be guard- 
ed againft with the utmoft precaution) train them up ina 
habit of contentious angry controverfy, and in.a bitter, nar- 
row, and. uncharitable difpofition.’- * 

In the fixth chapter our author confiders the duties of 
children towards their parents; and he.reduces them all to 
the following heads, viz. affetion and :gratitude; reverence 
and fubmiffion; concealing or extenuating their imperfecti- 
ons, and vindicating their perfona] honour ; {9 far as right, 
and the truth of the cafe ‘will admit;, obedience to their 
commands, to the utmoft extent ‘of their rational and juft 
authority ; and whenever it.is wanted, through a decay of 
their worldly fubftance, the infirmities of age, or any other 
of the incident misfortunes or calamities of human life, af- 
fording them acompetent, eafy, and honourable fubfiftence. 
Each of thefe heads he briefly illuftrates. 

In the beginning of the feventh chapter, the fubjeét of 
which isthe diftinct obligations of mafters and fervants, the 
doctor fhews that /ervitude may be as truly faid to be an 
ordinance of God, as authority and government itfelf ; fince 
it was plainly his original defign, that there fhould be cer- 
tain differences and inequalities in the outward circumftances 
and condition of mankind; from which differences fervi- 
tude muft neceflarily flow. . After fome general reflections 
on the different kinds of fervitude, he proceeds to a more 
particular confideration of the fubje&t, and difcourfes of the 
Jervant’s duty, under the following heads, wiz. That he 
fhould be obedient, juft, and honeft; frugal; orderly in 
his behaviour ; fubmiffive and refpeétful in his carriage to- 
wards his mafter; not a,divulger.of family. fecrets; that 
he ought not to corrupt the manners of the children, who 
are intrufted to his care and overfight, nor encourage them 
in ftubbornnefs and difobedience ; that no pretence of a fue 
_ perior purity and zeal, with refpect to religion, fhould make - 
him in the leaft rude and infolent, or carelefs of his mafter’s 
‘intereft; and that, as the foundation of a faithful difcharge 
of all other branches of his relative duty, he endeavour to 


form his mind, as much as poflible, to eafe.and content- 
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ment, under his ftate of fervitude, and an entire fubmiffion 


to the wife difpofals of providence. Under each of thefe 
particulars, he gives an impartial fummary of the mafter’s 
duty, in a kind of contraft to that of the fervant’s; tha 
by being jointly reprefented, and appearing together in one 
view, they may illuftrate and enforce each other. 

In the eighth chapter, ‘our author treats of the duties of 
magiftrates and fubjeéts; and here his principal aim is to 
pofe tyranny, and fhew the monftrous abfurdity of thofe per- 
nicious maxims of arbitrary government, which are fyb. 
verfive of all natural right. He ebferves, that the heart of 
man beats, by nature, moft ftrongly for liberty, and that 
this feeling is fo univerfal and unfuppreffible, that it may 
reafonably be deem’d a divine inftin&t and impulfe in the 
human foul, ‘ Slavery,’ fays he, * entirely defaces the 


image of God, that was, at firft, fo ftrongly imprefs’d and 


ftamp’d upon human nature; and renders the condition of 
mankind infinitely more ignominious, and more fenfibly de- 
plorable, than that of brute creatures; whofe rank of be- 
ing generally requires that they fhould be fubjeé to the ab- 
folute controul of a fuperior intelligence, and who being de- 
ftined by the God of nature, for paffive fervitude, have hap- 
pily no.a/pirings after freedom and independance. $o that, 
upon this plan, the arbitrary monarch in the reafonable, and 
thofe who are too wild or too fierce to be fubdued in the 
animal world, are the only fubjects of God’s univerfal go- 
vernment, that he ever intended fhould tafte the fweets of 


liberty; or, in other words, the weaker, the more u/éful, 


and innocent, are, throughout all nature, utterly deferted by 
providence, and given upas a prey to ravaging and oppreflive 
power. Tyrants, in themfelves, the objects of horror and 
deteftation, beyond'pain, poverty, or death; the enemies of 
God, who infult and fet at defiance the model of his fue 
preme government ; the feourges of nations ; the pe/fs of all 
human fociety; whom piety and mercy to mankind in ge- 
neral oblige us to oppofe, and purfue, if it be poffible, and 
as far, as there is any probability of fuccefs, to their abfo- 
lute deffruétion ; thefe aliens, I fay, from humanity are pro- 
tected from refentment : their violence is declared to be irré- 
fifible, their fovereign anointed cruelty to be facred. 

‘ But who could give them an authority to be thus op- 
preffive and infolent? Not the fupreme fource of powers 
without denying himfelf, and difhonouring his moral per- 
feftions: not the confent of mankind, who could never v0- 
lintarily agree to theit own fhame and mifery. The oe 
they 
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they claim, therefore, muft be all u/urped : and to fay, that! 
they ought ‘not to be vontrouled, tho’ there be a fuperior forces 
that isable to reftrain them within the bounds of honour and’ 


juftice, is, in effect, to affert that nature was intended and 


framed for mifchief, for unneceffary and wanton mifchief, and 
all this with no other view than to pamper the o/fentation and 
luxury of power, and raife fome above their eguals by nature, 
to trample upon their ewn kind, Such a conftitution as this 
one would naturally expeét from a capricious or malevolent’ 
being ; but to afcribe it to the God of eternal ju/fice and 
mercy, is moft-ftrangely blafphemous. If revelation fup- 
ported fuch exorbitant claims, which bid utter defiance to 
reafn; no pomp of miracles could maintain its authority, 
or fcreen it from the contempt of the wile, the generous, 

and the good.’ 
After this he proceeds to fhew that the principles of the 
chriftian religion are repugnant to tyranny ; that there were 
liar reafons for enforcing, in the warmeft manner, fub~ 
miffion and obedience to magiftrates, at the firft promulza- 
tion of the gofpel ; and that, though it fhould be allow’d, 
that the apoftles, at that time, inculcated ab/olute non-refi/t- 
ante and paffive obedience to princes invefted with authority ; 
(that this was the cafe, however, heis far ftom thinking) yet 
it can by no means follow, that the fame obligation to a 
tame, implicit flavifh fubmiffion lies equally on us, who are 
in a condition quite different, and poflefs’d of legal rights. 
To demonftrate this point beyond all reafonable exception, 
he firff treats briefly of the divine inftitution, the original 
and true end of civil government; and /fecondly of the ex~ 
tent of authority in the ruling power, and the juft meafures 
of obedience and fubmiffion in the fubjeé?s, Under the 
firft head he fhews, that no government deferves to be’ 
efteemed and reverenced as the inftitution of God, but what’ 
is framed and conducted on the model of his own univerfal 
government ;—that no human government can be dire&tly 
and immediately derived from God, which is ab/olute and un- 
contr oulable ; becaufe, in the nature of things, thefe are the fole 
incommunicable chara@ers of his fupreme empire ;—that it 
wabfolutely unreafonable to imagine, that God would exalt a 
few, to be ‘abfolute lords over the lives and fortunes of 
others, unlefs they were either of a different fpecies; or, at 
leaft, endowed with higher and more eminent faculties ; 
—that as empires and governments were founded before we 
read of any exprefs law of God relating to government, 
undeniably follows, that no particular fpecies of govern- 
N z ment 
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ment can be fixed upon, asthe unalterable appointment of 
God, contrived and adapted for the ufe of all nations ;— 
that government in general cannot be denominated the or- 
dinance of God in any other view than as the natural jn. 
ftinéts, the condition and exigencies of mankind prompt 
and lead them to it ;—-and that all-equitable government 
muft be founded in mutual confent. } 4 

As the unnatural advocates for abfolute power would fain, 
drag in revelation to be an auxiliary fupport and prop of 
tyranny, and erect a throne of violence and oppreffion. upon 
the doétrine of the new teffament; the doétor likewife,. 
under his firft head, confiders thefe. paflages of /cripture 
that are urged in favour of their principles, | 

He concludes this chapter with enquiring into the extent 
and boundaries of the magiffrate’s power with refpect to re- 
ligion and the rights of confcience, and endeavours to make 
it appear, that he neither has nor can have from God, from 
nature, from the people, or from the peculiar reafon and de- 
fign of his office, any authority at all. He thews that, in 
matters merely religious, God is, and muft be, the fole le- 
giflator ;—that as the magiftrate has no claim to be a law- 
giver in the religious world, which is ftriétly and unalter- 
ably God’s kingdom, this equally evinces, that he has 
neither from nature, nor the pofitive will of the fupreme 
being, nor from the confent of the people; a right to fet 
himfelf up for an interpreter of divine laws, or to frame 
creeds or articles, to be univerfally fubfcribed and affented 
to, as a ftandard of faith, or as articles of peace, or to 
qualify for high emoluments and honours in fociety.—T hat, 
as the eternal law of nature ftrongly remonftrates againft 
civil authority in matters of confcience, both in enacting 
new, and in explaining the old laws of religion; fo like- 
‘wife does revelation: Chri/? himfelf having exprefly decla- 
red that his 4ingdom is not of this world ;—that by admitting 
the neceflity and authority of a publick  magi/tratical reli- 
gion, chriftianity itfelf is virtually condemned ; . becaufe 
all thofe who at firft either publifh’d or embrac’d it, re- 
nounc’d, and directly confronted the religion of the State. 
And that, if it be every man’s indifpenfible duty, and, 
of courfe, a right that he may juftly claim, to aét agree- 
ably to the inward light and conviétions of his own mind, 
the civil power can have no authority to impofe the minutelt 
article with refpect to religion ; becaufe thefe two rights are, 
in their natures, utterly repugnant and incompatible. 
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In the ninth chapter, our author treats.of the office and 
ifications of the minifters of the gofpel, and the pro 

per conduét of the people towards them. - In entering upo” 
this fubjeét, he points out the ‘réafons why the chriftia 
miniftry, which is, in itfelf, adapted to promote the great- 
eft and moft fublime purpofe that rational beings can have 
in their view, has been treated, efpecially in thefe modern 
times, with fo much contempt and fcorn. He oblerves, 
that the whole tribe of the gay and voluptous, the vain and 
luxurious, the giddy and unthinking, would not have 
made fo formidable a party, againft the credit and influence 
of the minifters of Chrift, if too many, who have afflum’d 
that character, had not furnifh’d weapons againft their own 
caufe, and increas’d the ftrength of the enemy by their im- 
prudent and irregular cobhelt their infatiate thirft after 
riches ;_ their fierce contentions for preheminence and great- 
nefs; their unlimited pride, and defire of dominion over 
the faith of their fellow chriftians; their indolence, and 
felf-gratification ; their expreffing a much warmer, and 
more intenfe zeal for their own peculiar emoluments and 
powers, for the external conftitution of churches, and for 
buman rites and ceremonies, than for the plain effential 
truths and precepts of the gofpel ; their animofities among 
themfelves; their oppreffions of fcrupulous confciences ; 
their fupplanting, and rigidly cenfuring one another for in- 
voluntary errors, about points of very remote ‘and incon- 
fiderable ufe; their confining chriftianity, and the commu- 
nion of faints to thofe of their own fentiments and fpirit ; 
and their endeavouring to rafe, eftablifh; or extend their 
popularity, by infufing unjuift prejudices againft the cha- 
racters and labours of others. 

As all the branches of duty which belong to chriftian 
minifters in general, may be reduced under one part, or 
other, of the following exhortation of St. Peter, viz. the 
elders which ‘are among you I exhort, wha am alfa an elder, 
—Feed the flock of God, which is among you; taking the 
overfight thereof not by conftraint, but willingly ; not for ‘filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being enfamples to the flock; the doétor 
gives a minute defcription of the nature and defign of ‘the 
minifterial office, with refpeé to all the feveral branches, 
into which St. Peter has divided it, following the order pre- 
{cribed in the exhortation. 

After this he proceeds to fhew, that it is incumbent upon 
the people to behave ina refpeétcful manner towards their 
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minifters, and treat them at all times with due efteem and ho~ 
nour ; to allow them a proper fupport ; to attend on the mi. 
niftration of the word, as well as on the other public fervices 
of religion ; to allow their minifters to declare every thing, 
‘which they think to be an important truth, or duty of the 
gofpel, how much foever it may differ from received and 
eftablifhed fentiments and forms; to put the moft can. 
did conftru€tions on their public difcourfes, and on ev 
part of their behaviour ; and to engage them as little as pof- 
fible in private quarrels and difputes, either as principals, e. 
vidences, or judges; left they prejudice them inthe efteem of 
one or other of the contending parties, and thereby leflen 
their influence upon the whole. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


ool 


Art. xxi. An Effay on the vital and other involuntary 
motions of Animals. By Robert Whytt, AZ, D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Phyficians, and Profeffor of Medicine 
in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, ce. 8vo, 5s. Wilfon. 


W *. are furnifhed with a proof, in this learned and 


| moft ingenious performance, -of the confiderable 
fuccefs that may attend an inveftigation of the abftrufeft phy- 
fiological fubjects, from a happy combination of genius and 
nduftry in the inveftigator: when his rational powers are 
fufficiently ftrong and mafculine, to emancipate themfelves 
trom all hypothetical ‘pre-occupation, and difpofe him to il- 
luftrate the fecret operations of nature, rather from the ma- 
nifeft light of faé& and experiment, than from any vague 
and dazzling irradiations of his own fancy, The formes 
method, our author obferves, in his fhort preface, * To 
have been the reafon of the ftability of the theories of Newton, 
and fome few of the more happy philofophers, where the 
fimplicity and uniformity of the faéts ferve as caufes for ex- 
plaining innumerable effects ; while, as he very juftly re- 
marks, in the hypothetical method of philofophizing, cau/es 
are ufually affigned, whofe exiftence cannot be proved, and 
are belides frequently more intricate and complex than the 
very effects they were intended to explain.’ 

‘The introduétion, after dividing animal motion into fpon- 
taneous, involuntary and mixed, which laft, tho’ fubje& to 
the power of the will, is not ordinarily directed by it (asin 
the cafe of fome the fphinéter mufcles) afferts,, ¢ That tho’ 
we may be unacquainted with the intimate ftructure of the 
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nerves, or of that fubftance within them, by whofe interven- 
tion the mind feems enabled to act upon the mufcles, yet 
we have no room to doubt of certain motions being effect- 
ed by the immediate energy of the mind; experience con- 
sinually convincing us it is owing to the will, tho’ certain 
conditions in the body are requifite to its exertion. But 
how the alternate contraétions and relaxations of involunta- 
ry motion are effeéted, while the mufcles of fpontaneous 
motion are contraéted only in confequence of volition, be- 
ing a phyfical difficulty long debated, and yet undetermin- 
ms the difcuffion and determination of it is the profeffed 

pofe of this Eflay, which took its rife from the author’s 
early diffatisfa€tion with the received theories of refpiration , 
and the motion of the heart.’ In endeavouring then to ac- 
count for all vital and involuntary motion, he feems to have 
fet out with a very judicious attention to that grand fim- 
plicity and uniformity of nature,. which, by a few gene- 
ral laws applied to particular bodies, produces a variety of o- 
perations; as he very reafonably fuppofes an animal body a 
fyftem regulated much in the fame manner. And in faét, 
an attentive, unprejudiced and adequate reader muft difcover, 
thro’ the author’s whole method and train of thinking on 
this fubjeét, that his happy outfet has been fo regulated 
and purfued throughout the progrefs of the work, as to dif- 
fipate much of that perplexity, with which fome writers 
had even increafed the natural abftrufenefs of the fubje&: 
fo that we may juftiy apply to him, as a phyfical writer, the 
diftinguifhing characteriftic, which Horace gives of a good 
poetical genius. 

Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut {peciofa dehinc miracula fumat. | 

Our medical and phyfiological readers, who haye not 
perufed the treatife at length, we dare fay, will readily ad- 
mit our giving a clear and general idea of it, in an orderly 
compendious abftraét. | 

Dr. Whytt then, in his feétion of principles neceffary. ta 
be premifed, firft affirms, ¢ That a certain influence pro- 
ceeding from the brain, lodged in the nerves, and thence 
conveyed into the mufcles, is either the immediate caufe of 
their contraétion ; or, at leaft, neceflary to it.’ After d fuffici- 
ent proof of this phyfical truth he defires, ‘ ‘That if, in 
compliance with cuftom, ‘he fhali at any time give this in- 
fluence the namé of animal or vital fpirits, it may be under- 
ftood to be without any view of afcertaining its peculiar ra- 
ture and manner of acting.’ Upon this eccafion we may 
N 4 refer 
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refer our readers back to our late account and abftraét of De 
Flemyng on the nature of the nervous fluid, where he ha 
made an ingenious and laudable attempt towards demon. 
ftrating the principles and crafis of it. ‘This Dr. Whytt de, 
clines, as unneceflary to his purpofe,and premifes, 

z, * While the nervous power is immediately neceflary 
to mufcular motion, the arterial blood feems to a& only in 
a fecondary or more remote manner.’ After demonftrat. 
ing this from the different effects of ligatures on the nerves 
and arteries, made by Langrifhb and Swencke, he conclud 
© That, while the life and nourifhment of the mufcles jg 
effeéted by the motion of their arterial blood, their own mo- 
tion and fenfation proceeds from the nerves alone.’ 

3. © That the mufcles of live animals are conftantly en. 
deavouring to fhorten, or contract themfelves. Hence fuch 
as have antagonifts are always in a ftate of tenfion, and the 
folitary mufcles, as fphinéters, and thofe, whofe antagonifts — 
are deftroyed or weakened, are always contracted, except 
when this natural contraction is overcome by fome fuperior 
power.’ 

4. This natural contraction of the mufcles is owing, 
partly to their veflels being diftended with fluids, which fe- 
parate and ftretch their {malleft fibres ; and, in a great meafure, 
to the influence of the nerves, which is perpetually, tho’ gent- 
ly, aéting upon them : to which laft the conftant conftriGi- 
on of the fphinéters, and the tenfion of the antagonifted 
mufcles, is chiefly to be afcribed.? This he demonftrates 
from the confequence of a paralytic fphin&er, and the con- 
ftant contraction of thofe mufcles, whofe antagonifts are 
deprived of the nervous power. 

5. ¢ The natural contraétion of the mufcles, from the 
equable a€tionof the nervous influence, is very gentle, and not 
attended with any remarkable hardnefs or tenfion of them.’ 

6. ¢ That when the nervous influence is determined 
more potently into the mufcles, their contra&tions are ftrong- 
er, and may be termed violent: and that either the will, or 
a ftimulus, may effe& fuch extraordinary determination.’ 

7. The feventh principle is little morethanan affirmation of 
the former, as it afcribes the voluntary contraction of a muf- 
cle to the power of the will over the nervous fluid. 

8. * A ftimulus of any kind applied to the bare mufcles 
of living animals contracts them.’ After proving this from 
many plain facts, he deduces, . 

9, * That the degree of contraction is in proportion ta 
that of irritation ;’ but adds, 
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10. © That an irritated mufcle does not remain contraét- 
ed during the continued application of the fimulus, but is 
alternately contraéted and relaxed.’ After fufficiently il- 
luftrating this principle from facts, he obferves however; 
© That the orbicular mufcle of the uwea, and a few others, 
are exceptions to it.” ‘The reafons for which he gives us 
p. 261, in the following words. ‘ The orbicular mufcle 
of the wvea, and the mufcles of the malleus and flapes, re- 
main equally contracted, while the fame degree of light and 
found is applied to the eye and ear, becaufe their contraGtion 
does not hinder thefe caufes from aéting uniformly and e- 
quably upon the retina and auditory nerve; but-no fooner 


js more or 'efs light applied to the eye, or a ftronger or 


weaker found to the ear, than thefe mufcles are more con- 
tracted, or fomewhat relaxed.’ We recur to the fection 
of principles, which obferves, . 

11, * That the alternate motions of irritated mufcles 
continue fome time after the removal of the /fimulus, but 
become more flow and languid.’ 

12, ¢ Their motions from ftimulation are wholly invo- 
juntary.’ 

13. © The power of fimuli, in contraéting the mufcles 
of living animals, is greater than any effort of the will.’ 
The doétor illuftrates this by the following cafe. * A man 
aged 25, who, from a palfy of twelve years continuance, 
had loft all power of motion in his left arm, after trying o- 
ther remedies in vain, at laft had recourfe to electricity ; by 
every fhock of which the mufcles of this arm were made to 
contract ; and the member itfelf, which was very much 
withered, after having been electrified for fome weeks, be- 
came fenfibly plumper.’ 

The 14th principle is little more than a re-capitulation of, 
or re-trofpection to, fome of the former, which had dif- 
tinctly mentioned the different kinds of mufcular contraétion ; 
as, the natural, which is very gentle, and chiefly refulting 
from the equable influence of the nerves ; the voluntary, 
which is ftronger, and may be rendered more intenfe or re- 
mifs, and of more or lefs duration at pleafure ; and the invo- 
Juntary, which is ftrong, fuddenly attended with a relaxa- 
tion, and owing to the force of a /fimu/us. The 15th pro- 
pofes the {phinéters, and the mufcles, deftitute of aniagonifts, 
as examples of the firft.. The 16th reprefents the mufcles 
which have antagonifts, and are kept in eguilibrio till the 
will interpofes, as inftances of the fecond. The 17th ob- 
ferves the contraétion of the heart is not only involuntary, as 
the 
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the natural contraction is; but that it is alfo of a different 
kind from that of the fphinéters and mufcles. without anta- 
gonifts; referring it, from its phaenomena, to the contraction 
from a fitmulus. And the 18th and laft affirms, the mind 
may, by difufe, not only lofe the power of moving the vo- 
luntary mufcles, except in a particular way, but even that 
of contracting them at all. The uniform motions of the 
eyes are mentioned as inftances of the former, and the muf- 
cles of the external ear of the laft. 

Thefe neceflary affumptions and facts premifed, the doétor 
proceeds to confider the moft important and vital motion of 
the heart, by a previous examination of the opinions of a 
few of the moft confiderable authors concerning it. He be- 
gins with the theory of the celebrated Boerhaave, who de- 
duced the alternate motions of the heart from the alternate 
preflure of the greater part of the nerves going to it between 
the auricles and large arteries, which compreffion would 
happen at the end of every /y/fole, when their cavities were 
greatly diftended with blood ; whence the motions.of the {pi- 
rits being intercepted, the heart muft become paralytic ; but 
that this compreffion ceafing in the fubfequent contraétion of 
the auricles and arteries, the nervous fluid then pafling free- 
ly on, the heart muft contra& anew. This hypothefis, 
however ingenious, Dr. Whytt reje&ts for many cogent rea- 
fons. Firft, becaufe al] the cardiac nerves are not in this 
compreffible fituation, as particularly two very confiderable 
branches from the par vagum are diftributed to the fubftance 
of the heart, and do not pafs either between the auricles or 
large arteries. Secondly, from a confideration of the foftnefs 
of the parts, and the fat upon the external coats of the arteri- 
es and auricles, which muft greatly leflen {uch compreffion ; 
and from obferving no paralytic affe@ion in any other mufcles, 
whofe nerves were contiguous to a confiderable artery, 
Thirdly, from our certainty that a flight compreffion of a 
nerve is infufficient to render its mufcle paralytic ; as the 
ulnar nerve muft be pretty ftrongly comprefied, even a- 
gainft a hard bone, before the fingers it ferves lofe their 
motion, which is attended befides with a difagreeable fen- 
fation. Fourthly, becaufe when this compreffion is removed, 
the motion of thefe fingers is gradually, and not immediate. 
ly, reftored. Fifthly, that even granting a fufficient com- 
preffion of the cardiac nerves, an effect, contrary to what 
the advocates for this theory fuppofe, muft follow, as the 
fpirits contained in the nervous tubuli, below the point of 
compreffion, muft be fqueezed falter towards the tt 
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which quieker propulfion muft occafion a ftronger_contrac- 
tion at the very time its dia/fole is obferved to begin. And 
experiment itfelf evinces, that a ligature on the par vagum, 
far from rendering the heart paralytic, produces ftrong, con- 
vulfive motions and palpitations of it. Sixthly, ‘The fup- 
pofed alternate compreffion of the cardiar nerves is inappli- 
cable to the motion of the auricles, whofe contraction hap- 
pens when their nerves fhould becomprefled, and the nervous 
fluid confequently intercepted. Seventhly, befides that the 
alternate motions of the right ventricle and auricle are’ con- 
tinued in dying animals after the left have ceafed, when 
their nervescan fuffer no compreffion, fince neither the great 
artery nor left auricle are diftended with blood at the end of 
the /yffole of the right ventricle, and in the contraction 
of the’ right auricle the pulmonary artery is empty ; be- 
fides al] this, the hearts of many animals, taken from their 
bodies, continue their alternate motions for fome time 
with great regularity, when it is impoflible to fuppofe 
any compreffion of its nerves. And laftly, the doctor 
thinks it a confiderdble defe&t of this theory, that it refleéts 
no light on the manner of fpontaneous motion in other or- 
gans, whofe nerves cannot juftly be fuppofed liable to alter- 
nate compreffion.” 

He proceeds next to examine the theory of the learned 
De Gorter, who imagined vital motion in the:heart and the 
other organs to depend on fuch a ftructure of the involun- 
tary mufcles, that, upon a dilatation of their fibres from the 
immiffion of the fpirits, their fmall nervous fibrills fhould 
be compreffed ; whence the fpirits being intercepted, the 
mufcle ins to be relaxed, which relaxation admit- 
ting a fi ingrefs of them, the mufcle is contraéted 
anew, and fo relaxed alternately during life. But this 
hypothefis the do&tor rejects, not only for fuch a ftruc- 
ture’s being unfupported by experiment, or microfcopical 
obfervation, but from the circumftance of all the vital or- 
gans not being contraéted and relaxed at the fame inftant : 
from our being able to continue the diaphragm in the 
{trongeft contraction as long as we pleafe: from obferving, 
that even fome mufeles of voluntary motion may be and are 
occafionally employed,in the performance of the vital, as in 
the cafe of a difficult refpiration from any infarction of the 
lungs ; from which it may appear there is no fuch peculiarity 
of ftru@ure in the mufcles of vital motion: from the pupil’s 
(whofe motions, from a /fimulus, are as involuntary as thofe 
of the heart) not being immediately relaxed after its con- 
traCtion from the admiffion of light, but remaining in the 
fame 
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fame degree of contragtion, during the tranf{miffion of the 
fame quantity of light to the retina, which could not be, 
if there was fuch a ftru€ture of the mufcles of the uvea, as 
De Gorter fuppofes in thofe of involuntary motion. The 
infufficiency then of thefe hypothefes being manifefted, our 
author gives his own theory of the motion of the heart, be- 
ginning with its /y/ole. 

After obferving, ‘ that fome have imagined the blood con- 
traéted the heart, only by an irritation of the internal furface 
of its ventricles ; and that others fuppofed it toaét no other- 
wife asa fimulus, than in confequence of its weight and 
‘impulfe, he very reafonably concludes both thefe caufes to 
concur to the fyffole, ‘That the morbid quality of the blood 
has a tendency to increafe the motion of the heart is evident 
from the /mall pox, and other contagious or acute difeafes ; 
as well as from the manifeft power which acrid and ftimulat- 
ing fubftances have of renewing the motion of the heart, when 
feparated from the body. And, on the other hand, the in- 
creafe of the motion of the blood from exercife, or from any 
other caufe that returns it to the heart in greater quantity, 
and with more force ; as well as the diminution of its mo- 
tion from bleeding, prove, that even the diftenfion of hol- 
low mufcles has a remarkable influence towards exciting 
them into aétion. But that the blood, even in its healthy 
_ ftare, is well qualified for a fimulus, Dr. Whytt very clearly 

ad diffufely evinces, from its conftituent principles ; its heat ; 
its inteftine motion ; from the active vivifying fpirit of the 
air, which it very probably contains ; and from the internal 
firucture of the heart, and its tendineo-carnous- chords ; 
And to thofe who may object againft its ftimulative power, 
from its want of acrimony to the tafte, (tho’ it is fenfibly 
falt) and from its fearcely irritating the membrane of the 
eye, he very juftly replies, that, notwithftanding this, it may 
be fitted to act as a powerful fimulus upon other nerves, dif- 
fering from thefe in conftitution and fenfibility, This he 
abundantly illuftrates, from the convulfive and even mortal 
operation of fome mineral and vegetable fubftances, on the 
membranes of the ftomach, which difcover no acrimony ta 
the tafte, and fome of which are even fweetifh and no ways 
difagreeable to it. ‘The inftances he adduces are ftrong and 
numerous, and clearly pregnant with this axiom, that va- 
rious flimuli are very wifely adapted to various nerves and 
membranes, as {ome poifons 2ét on the folids, and others on 
the fluids only. Having thus eftablifhed this irritative pow- 
er of the blood, the doctor obferves, that a body, whether 
fluid or folid, and qualihed to at as a fimulus, will = 
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{o much the ftronger irritations, by how much the greater 
force it is applied with to the irritable part ; fince its ative 
particles muft then ftrike more ftrongly againft the extre- 
mities of the tender nerves. This inference is at once fo ra- 
tional and obvious, that we fhall omit the author’s many juft 
and ingenious arguments in fupport of it, and proceed to his 
next fection concerning the relaxation and diaffele of the 
heart. 

Dr. Whyit had before obferved, that of the three different 
ftates of the heart, its /yffole, relaxation, and diaffole, the 
firft and laft might be termed violent, and only the fecond, 
which Bartholin termed its perify/fole, natural. ‘This relax- 
ation then of the heart, he tells us, muft neceflarily hap- 
pen according to his tenth fa& or principle, fince the muf- 
cles of living animals, after being excited to contraction by 
a ftimulus, are-quickly relaxed ; the caufe and confideraticn 
of which phanomenon he refers to a future fection, It feems 
then to follow, a fortiori, that as the ftimulating blood is 
expelled during the /y/fole out of the ventricles, their fibres 
will endeavour to return, out of a violent, into their moft 
natural condition, ‘The ventricles then, in confequence of 
their evacuation by the preceding /y//ole, and the relaxation 
fubfequent to it, give no refiftance to any caufe that begins 
to dilate them ; but yet will not without violence allow their 
fides to be removed fo much from each other, as happens 
during their dia/fole, which is produced by the returning 
venous blood entering its cavitics with a very confiderable 
force ; without which no relaxation of the heart could pro- 
duce its utmoft dilatation ; as 2 hollow mutcle,. fuch as the 
heart or bladder of urine, can never be fully diftended by its 
own internal mechanifm, or without a diftending caufe intro- 
duced into its-eavities. And tho’ the full d latation of the 
ventricles is owing to the force of the refluent blood, that alone 
would have been, .inffficient to eftect it without the previous 
relaxation of their fibres; notwithftanding the contréGion 
of the auricles, arid momentum of the venous blood,are, in fome 
fenfe, antagenifts to the ventricles; but being much weak- 
er, there was-a neceflity for the operation of fome relaxing 
caufe, at the termination of every /y/fole.’ 

Our author, after obferving, that the cdntraétion of the 
ventricles is in proportion to the caufe dilating them, adds, 
that as the left, from its greater ftrength, muft require a 
greater force to compleat its diaffole than the right, the 
blood ought to return to it with a greater momentum, which 
he affirms it does, and indeed renders it highly probable by 
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feveral experiments from Dr. Hales and others, and by fea 
vera} judicious arguments and inferences of his own. 

Towards the end of this feétion the doétor reflects, * that 
it is not frequently enquired, nor indeed eafily determined, 

at what time the motion of the heart commences in nafcent’ 
animals, nor what excites it; tho’ he thinks, and makes it 
very probable, that heat is the caufe, which, rarifying and 
agitating the particles of the fluids, enables them to ftimu- 
Jateé its fibres into contraction,’ : 

Having thus endeavoured to prefent our readers with a 
fumimary, and yet clear, view of this author’s very ingeni-« 
ous and rational account of the motions of the heart, we 
fhal} be able to give a ftill clofer abridgement of his account of: 
the other vital motions, as the great fimplicity and confift- 
ence of his whole theory, and the ftrong and unftrained ana- 
logy, that obtains thro’ the different organs, continually il- 
luftrate his enquiry. 

In his fifth feétion then, concerning the motion of the 
alimentary canal, and the bladder of urine, heobferves, that 
tho” the act of deglutition is generally fpontaneous, yet it is 
effected by the foods irritating the fenfible membrane of the 

auces, next that of the pharynx, and then the nerves of the’ 
otfophagus, till its final arrivalinto the ftomach. He finds 
there, in the air contained in the aliment, and in its other 
contents, in the cool air fwallowed with the faliva, and ra- 

rified by the heat of rasta Tx and in its contained hu« 
mours, fufficient caufes for fuch a gentle irritation of its ner 
vous papillz, and fuch an extenfion of its fibres, as may 
excite them to contraction. This exactly agrees with Wep- 
JSersobfervation from the difleétion of living animals, which 
afferts, that the contra€tion of the ftomach never happens, 
but in confequence of a preceding intumefcence,—T hefe 
fucceeding intumefcences and contraétions, tho’ fenfibly 
flower, preferve a remarkable analogy with the /y/fole and 
diaftole of the heart.’ 

But as Dr. Whytt was fenfible, the irritation of the blood 
in’ the ventricles of the heart muft determine, or paufe, 
with the effects of each /yffele, till the dia/fole confequent to 
its relaxation nto operate, he fuppofes fome objector 
to afk, why the ftomach does not fuffer a new contraction 
from the /fimulus of its contents, before the intervention of’ 
a new intumefcence? To which he anfwers, that to excite 
this new contraction of the ftomach, or to prevent its yeilde 
ing to the dilating force of the rarified air, the gentle /fimu- 


lus of the aliment may require that additional irritation, 
which 
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which the diftraction of its fibres produces. He then pro- 
ceeds to fhew, that as, from the effeéts of naufeous and: ir- 
ritating fubftances, the ftomach is even convulfed in con- 
fequence of its contents ; that as opium, which renders our 
nerves and fibres infenfible of irritation, allays thofe irre- 
gular commotions ; and as a fudden and very plentiful in- 
geftion produces naufea and vomiting, fo the ordinary ver- 
micular motions of this bowel is chiefly to be afcribed to 
the gentle irritation of its ordinary contents. 

The fimilar periftaltic motion of the guts he juftly at- 
tributes to the fame irritating caufes, with an additional ir- 
ritation from the bile; and proves this from the effects of 
purging medicines ; from pricking the guts of living animals 
into ftronger contractions by the application of pointed in- 
ftruments, oracrid liquours: from the effects. of opium in 
leflening or deftroying the periftaltic motion of the, intef- 
tines, Dr. Kaau having found it extremely flow and weak 
in a dog, who had taken fix grains of opium, and that it 
was not fenfibly increafed by pricking the furface of the guts 
with a needle. ‘That the bile is particularly neceflary to 
render this motion complete, without which the guts would 
not be fufficient to overcome their aiftention from contained 
air, is very probable, from their inflation in fuch as die of 
defperate jaundices; and from the cafe of a patient, who 
died from a wound in the gall-bladder, who was incurably: 
coftive, and whofe inteftines, after death, were exceflively 
inflated.’ 

The natural exoneration of the inteftines he thinks effe&t- 
ed by the continuance and propagation of their vermicular 
motion, joined to the acrimony and pondus of the Feces, 
irritating and diftending the rec?um ; as its extreme irritation 
in a tene{mus is beft allayed by opiates and {mooth glyfters.’ 

He confiders the bladder of urine as a- hallow mufcle, 
which, having no proper antagonift, would reduce itfelf to 
its leaft capacity, were it not for the inftillation of urine from 
the ureters ; the accumulation of which, by overftretching. 
its coats, excites them into ftrong contractions, which are ne- 
verthelefs unable to overcome the conftriGtion of the /phinGer; 
but that being opened by the affiftance of feveral other muf- 
cles, the contraétile power of the bladder is then fufficient 
to the expulfion of its contents. ‘He obferves, the urinary: 
fluid, however acrid, ina healthy perfon where the bladder 
is duly varnifhed with its natural mucus, to a& more from 
its diftending quantity, than its fimple ftimulation. , 
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In his fixth feGtion, concerning the motions of the blood 
veffels, and feveral others of the fpontaneous kind, he afcribes 
the dilatation of the arteries to the projectile force of the 
heart ; and their /y/ole to their elafticity, the contraction 
of their mufcular coat, and the gentle fumulus of the blood 
affecting their internal furface. Befides this, he fuppofes an 
ofcillatory motion in the fmaller veflels, and fegretory tubes 
of the glands, where the force of the heart does: not.feem 
to extend, and elafticity is not concerned ; but thro’ which 
he fuppofes the circulation to be preferved by fuch vibrations 
of their veflels, as the gentle fimulus of the blood:may ex- 
cite. He conceives, that even the veins are not wholly in- 
active canals, but have their mufcular coat irritated into 
fuch weak contractions, as may, in fome meafure, contribute 
to the circulation. As fome proof of this fuggeftion, he re- 
marks, that the contraction of the vena cava is vifible in 
diflected dying animals; tho’ it may prove mere fenfibly 
fo, on account of fome kind of alternate depletion which it 
fuffers. And hence we may infer, that the fluids are, in fome 
fenfe, ane caufe ‘of their own motion.’ 

After rejecting, with fome other moderns, the ereétion of the 
penis from the action of the erecfor mufcles, he fuggetts, that 
as the fight or even remembrance of grateful food is known 
to occafion an uncommon derivation of /aliva into the 
mouthof a hungry perfon; fo it is not improbable that 
the /limulus of the femen, the fight, or even idea of laf- 
civious objects, may occafion an extraordinary flow of 
blood thro’ the {mall arteries of the penis, by increafing 
their vibrations ; from whence the red arteries will .be 
all enlarged, and many even of the ferous ones will admit 
red blood ; the arteries, which terminate in veins, will 
tranfmit their fluids to them with unufual impetuofity, 
and thofe, whofe orifices terminate in the cells of the 
penis, will effufe both lymph and red blood; which not 
being carried off by thofe abforbent veins, whofe orifices 
are not proportionably enlarged, a diftenfion of the corpora 
cavernofa, and confequently an erection of the penis, muft 
enfue. In fome extenfion of this /ypothefis. (which is 
very likely and analogical) to other phanomena of the 
body, and particularly.to blufhing, he very juftly commutes 
the fuppofed ftagnation of the blood in the fuperficial vef- 
fels of the face {which ill agrees with the rofinefs and heat 

rceptible there). for a partially augmented circulation 
in them, from their accelerated vibrations. ‘To this he 
adds, that why the affection of fhame fhould produce 
this 
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this change in the circulation, rather in the face than elfe~ 
where, he cannot pretend to fay ; — which naturally re~ 
minds a reader of the great humility and ingenuoufnefs of th® 
moft ingenious men, and of the honeft fimplicity of Horace» 
in his 

——Quae non didict plané nefcire fateri. 


This do&rine of a /fimulus is fo obvicufly extendible to the 
actions of the organs of generation in both fexes, that we 
may well difpenfe with a further enumeration, or even a- 
bridgement, of them. 

In his feventh very curious and diffufe feétion, of the mo- 
tions of the pupil and mufcles of the internal ear, after ob- 
ferving the neceffity of contracting and dilating the pupil, 
in order to diftinét vifion, and an accurate defcription of 
the circular and “radiated fibres of the zris, which anfwer 
thofe purpofes, he remarks, ‘ that dilatation is the natural 
ftate of the pupil, as the longitudinal fibres are. evidently 
ftronger than the circular; the contracting power of which 
is excited by the /fimulus of light, and,augmented or remit- 
ted by the various degrees of it. ‘T,his however he does not 
attribute to the immediate effe& of light on the fibres of the 
uvea or iris, but in confequenceé of its affeGting the very ten- 
der membrane of the retina ; a certain proportion of light 
being neceffary to produce its regular funétion, and an ex- 
treme degree impairing it, and exciting an uneafy fenfa- 
tion in it. This doétrine is confirmed by fome very curi- 
ous, eafy and fatisfaétory experiments ; and accounted 
for from an obfervation, that the optic nerve, and the ner- 
vous fibrills of the uvea, arife from different parts of the 
brain, and have no communication in their progrefs to the 
eye ; whence the light, that affects the retina, cannot affect 
the pupil from any commerce between their nerves, but the 
uneafy fenfation in the retina, from too much light, may 
excite the fentient principle, ever prefent and ready to act 
at the origin of the nerves, to determine the nervous 
influence into the /phincter pupille, to mitigate the offending 
caufe, by a contrzétion of it; as in a fainter degree of 
light it ceafes to a& this mufcle, and allows the curtain 
of the pupil fuch an aperture from the natural action of 
its longitudinal fibres, as admits a commodious quan- 
tity of this fubtile fluid. And. this difpofition, or facul- 
ty, of the fentient principle our author illuftrates, by the 
experiment of placing a lighted candle before the eyes, 
when, upon covering one, the pupil of the other is im- 
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mediately dilated. This he obferves to be. inexplicable 
upon mechanical principles, as their nerves and blood-veffefs 
have no other connexion, than in iffuing from the fame 
brain and the fame aorta; and the candle, the mechani- 
cal caufe of its contraction, as with undiminifhed force. But 
admitting the contraction of the pupil from the energy 
of the mind, in confequence of the fenfations excited 
in the retina, it follows, that the mind no longer ex- 
cited to contract the pupil covered from the light, and 
then in its natural dilated ftate, the pupil of the eye ex- 
pofed to the light is dilated from the meer force of that 
conftant habitude of our moving both eyes alike, and 
contracting their pupils at the fame time. For tho’ the 
motions of thofe organs be voluntary, the mind may, 
according to his eighteenth principle, lofe the power of 
moving the voluntary mufcles, except in a particular way. 
This principle, however, is to be admitted with fome 
reftri€tion ; fince, tho’ there isa remarkable uniformity 
between the motions of each pupil, that expofed to the 
light is obferved to be fomewhat lefs than the other; 
tho’ neither is as much contracted, as if both were e- 
gually affected by light,’ But however our author terms 
the motions of our eyes voluntary, it feems that the great 
contraction of the pupil depends principally on the /i- 
mulus of light, as we fuppofe no one can look up at the 
fun, or any very luminous objeét, with a dilated pup't, 
whatever inclination he has to do it; for in this cafe 
the force of the /fimulus muft operate more potently than 
our contrary volition. 

Dr. Whytt, after employing fome pages in pointing out 
the errors of fome writers on the caufes of the motions 
of the pupil, confirms his own theory by a remarkable 
hiftory, and fome judicious reflections on it, 

Our learned author next afferts, that the motions of 
the pupil are as neceflary to the diftin@ vifion of ob- 
jects at different diftances, as to adapt the eye to differ- 
ent degrees of light. This he illuftrates by feveral cu- 
rious and eafy autoptical experiments, many of which 
a reader may obferve in his own eyes, as probably the 
doftor did. He affirms, that in order to the diftiné vi- 
fion of near and lefs luminous objects the contraction of 
the pupil is neceflary ; and this contraction refults prin- 
cipally from an effort of the mind; tho’ in the view- 
ing of diftant objects, the dilatation of the pupil is 
entirely determined by the quantity of light applied to 
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the eye. In fhort, as he had before premifed, the motions of 
the fibres of the wvea are of the mixed kind, being involun- 
tary with regard to the /fimulus of light, and fometimes 
moderated by the intervention of the will, tho’ not al- 
ways attended with a confcioufnefs of volition. 

In obferving the greater dilatation of the pupil in in- 
fants, from the lefs tranfparence, and greater thicknefs and 
flatnefs of the cornea, thro’ a deficience of the aque- 
ous humour, whence the rays of light are lefs tranfmit- 
ted to the retina, he takes no notice of that exquifite 
membrane, the velum pupille, which has been demon- 
ftrated to exift in foetufles, and which perhaps is not whol- 
ly effaced very foon after the birth, but may remain for 
fome little, time to defend the exquifitely tender and me- 
dullary retina from the /fimulus of light. 

He obferves next, that in a paralyfis of the longitu- 
dinal fibres of the uwvea, while the circular ones retain 
their ufual force, the pupil will be always greatly con- 
tiaéted ; whence the patient, being able to fee only ina 
great light, will have the ‘nspaaoxi,a remarkable inftance 
of which the doctor fubjoins, And on the contrary, if 
the circular fibres are deprived of their energy, the pu - 
pil thence being much dilated, the eye will not be able 
to bear a great light, and being ufeful only in a faint 
one, the patient will fee beft in the fhade, or by a can- 
dle, which is that morbid affection of the fight termed 
by the Greeks YUXT AAW, 

The motions of the mufcles of the internal ear follow, 
as a fhort appendage to the fe€tion of the motions of 
the pupil. And here our author obferves, that the ear 
muft have been incapable of diftinguifhing a diverfity of 
founds, were not fome of its parts capable of various de- 
grees of tenfion; for as a mufical chord of a certain 
length and tenfion can vibrate harmonically but with one 
particular found, if there was no mechanifm, by which 
the membranes of the tympanum and fenefira ovalis could 
be varioufly ftretched or. relaxed, they could be harmo- 
nically affeéted but by one found, and have only a more 
or lefs confufed perception of others. As the doétor very 
juftly obferves, it may well appear wonderful how the 
ears fhould be fo adapted, by the aétions of its muf- 
clee, to fuch a vatt variety of founds; but with what 
exquifite fkill and amazing wifdom, fays he, is every 
thing in the animal frame adjufted! Here the fiimulus of 
found on the auditory nerves excites the mind to adapt, 
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by the influence of the nerves, the mufcles of the ear to 
fuch a contraétion of its membranes, as fhall vibrate har- 
monically with the found ; as the /2zmulus of light excited 
it to an analogous action of the pupil: yet tho’ the fentient 
prince iple thus {uperintends and adjufls thefe motions, the mo- 
tions themfelves, as he obferves, are not only unattended 
with confcioufnefs of volition, but are altogether neceflary 
and involuntary ; as we cannot move thefe mufcles when 
found does not ftrike the ear, nor prevent their a€tion when 
it does. 
| (To be concluded in another article. ] Wg 





Arr. xx. The Hiflory of the Portuguele, during the 
rein of Emmanuel : containing a ll their difcoveries from the 
coaft of Africk to the fartheft | parts of China ; their battles 
by Sea and Land, their freges, and other memor nade exploits : 
with a defcription of thofe countries; and a particular 
account of the Religion, Government, and Cuftoms of the 
Natives. Including alfa their difcovery of the Brazils, and 
their wars with the Moors. Tranflated from the latin 
of Jerome Oforio, bifhop of Sylves. By James Gibbs. 


8vo. 2 vols. 10s. Millar. 


T feems almoft incredible how far the human mind is 
capable of being dilated, and the virtues of magnanimi- 
ty and courage-improved, by a feries of fuccefs; while a 
train of misfortunes, on the contrary, feldom fails to fink 
its faculties, even below contempt. Whoever doubts the 
truth of this obfervation, may aed the Hiftory we are now 
to give an account of, where he will find the Portuguefe act- 
ing like heroes of the firft rank, and performing exploits 
not eafily, at firft view, to be crectited. What fthall we 
think of an handful of adventurers routing numercus armies, 
and a few hundreds putting many thoufands to flight? No- 
thing animates a people more than fending out colonies, and 
mak: ing new fettlements. ‘he undertakers are often under 
a neceflity of enduring the greatelt hardfhips, anc obliged to 
exert the utmoft efforts of valour; and being thus inured 
to look down on dangers with contempt, they not only at- 
tempt, but perform aGtions, the very thoughts of which, in 
other circumftances, would have filled thera with terror. 
One can hardly read this hiftory, without calling to mind 
the fabulous ages of antiquity, when every thing was full of 
the marvellous. Befides, 1s it not reafonable to fuppofe, 
that the Portuguese would relate their own exploits in a man- 
ner 
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ner the moft favourab'e to themfelves? and we | kewife 
with the good bifhop of Sylves, may not appear to have 
complied a little with the legendizing fpirit of hs religion: 
But be this as it will, there 1 Isy however, no doubt that the 
Portuguefe were, during the reign of Emmanxel, in the me- 
ridian of their glory. 

We fhall now proceed to lay before our readers a fum- 
mary of the tranfactions of this reign, the fubject of the 
two volumes before us. We fhall fay nothing as to the me- 
rit of the prefent tranflation, which the reader will be any 
apprized of from the extracts to be given. 

As to method and difpofition, the whole is fubdivided 
into twelve books, fix to each volume, which ve fhall con- 
fider in order. ‘The firft book, atrer a judicious and appo- 
fite exordium, fets out with narrating the death of ‘fobu II. 
of Portugal, in 1495. who, acc rding to the character there 
given of him, mutt have been a prince of great ability, pe- 
netration, and fpirit. To him fucceeded Lmmanuel, a 
prince of equal capacity, and rather more enterprizing than 
his predeceflor. Emmanuel began his rejyn with fettling the 
affairs of his kingdom, and regulating the courts of juttice. 
He likewife gave'a proof of his humanity, by reltoring the 
Jews to liberty. 

As the war carried on by the Portugue/e in Africa, makes 
a confiderable part of the tranfactions of this rego, it will 
be proper to inform our readers of the ftate of their affairs, 
and the footing they had there. Ever fince ga the firit had 
taken Cevta, a very flrong town in Barbdey, fituate upon 
the ftreights of Gr braltar, His fucceflors never allowed. 
the war again the Mfcors to lie long dormant. A/pianfa, 
grandion to Fobn I. and father to Fobn Ii. had likewife 
taken the city of ty 0 together with Arzi/a, not far 
diftant from thence. And > haere too, after his father’s death, 
tho’ he was involv’d in great difficulties, always perfifted in 
a firm refolution of carrying on that war: and Emmanuel, 
following their example, embarked in it with vi gour and 
{pirit. 

The right revd, author of this hiftory relates many exe 
ploits of his countrymen during this reign, which, tho’ 
pofftole, certainly feem highly impr srobable. For inftance, that 
200 Portugue/e horfe might have defeated 2060 Moorifh 
horfe, and 800 foot, we allow 5 but that they fhould do 
this without the lofs of a man, can only be credited by thofe, 
who, like the pious bifhop, looked upon this event as a re- 
ward from heaven, for Emmanuel’s fetuling a tenth of the 
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tribute money, paid by the A4Zors, upon the priefts wha 
went into Africa. This obfervation may alfo, perhaps, 
hold good, at leaft in fome meafure, with refpe& to the 
difcovery of the Fa/? Indies, and the atchievements of the 
Portuguese there ; of all which we fhall give the reader 
fome account 
‘ Thoug -h Fchn the firft, fays our author, had acquired 
great fame, his love of elory was not leflened by old age; 
for then he fitted out a formidable fleet, which befieged and 
took Ceuta, a large, rich, and ftrong city of Barbary, 
Henry, the fon of ohn, who had greatly diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his bravery at the fiege of Ceuta, likewife carried on 
the fame grand defign. He built a fleet, which he ordered 
to fail as far as poflible fouthward, along the weftern coaft 
of Africa, with a defign to find out a paflage to the eaftera 
nations; but death prevented him from carrying his defigns 
into execution, His fucceflor, A/phonfo, was fo much har- 
rafled with war, that he could not enter into the fchemes of 
this great prince. But Fobn, the fon of Alphonfo, fet about 
this affair with great vigour. In his time the greateft part 
of Ethiopia was vifited, the Portuguefe fleet having fail’d 
into places which learned men, in former ages, thought 
there w2s no poffibility of reaching. They turned the point 
that had hitherto bounded the navigation of thefe parts, and 
failed as far as the line; nor did they ftop here, but pro- 
ceeded farther, and difcover’d vaft tra&ts of unknown land. 
Being now out of fight of the polar flar, they were obliged 
to fix upon cohftellations in the fouthern hemifphere, by 
which they might fteer their courfe. A new navigation be- 
ing thus opened, thofe who came afterwards into thefe feas 
made {till ereater difcoveries, and at laft reached the extre- 
mity of that prodigious promontory, which runs fouthward 
g5 degrees from the line, befides four which it hasof north 
jatitude ; fo that its whole extent amounts to 39 degrees; 
that is 2340 miles. In turning this cape, or promontory, 
they met with the moft furious tempefts, whence they call’d 
it Tormentes. “The account ‘fobn received of the fituation 
and extent of this promontory, gave him inexpreffible joy ; 
he had now great expectations of finding a paflage to India, 
and therefore called the extremity of: that neck of land, the 
Cape of geod Hope. He next made chaice of feveral perfons, 
Fews 2s well as Chrifijans, fuch as he found to be men of 
genius and activity; thefe he fent by the way of Alexandria 
and Ethiopia, from thence to fail for /ndia, to get intelli- 
gence fropy pecpie acquainted with thole coafts, what was 
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the proper courfe to fteer from the cape to the La/ Indies. 
But death put a {top to ‘fobn’s further progrefs in thefe af- 
fairs; fo that he left to Emmanuel not on'y the inheritance 
of his kingdom, but likewife his earneft defire of carrying 
on this new navigation.’ 

After this follows an account of Emmanuel's fitting out a 
fleet, confifting only af four fhips, one of them too being 
a ftore-fhip. This {mall fquadron was commanded by Va/ca 
de Gama, a nobleman of great abilities, who failed from 
Lisbon on the gth of ‘Fuly, 1497. 

We omit all private tranfactions and regulations, regard- 
ing the policy and better government of the kingdom, that 
we may have the more room to give the reader an abftract 
of Gama’s expedition, 

After a tedious voyage of upwards of four months, heat 
laft made the Cape of good Hope, from thence coafting along 
the eaftern fhore of Africa; for being unacquainted with 
the navigation of thefe parts, he thought it dangerous to 
keep out to fea. When they came to 10 degrees of fouthern 
latitude, they difcovered an ifland called Mo/ambique, moftly 
inhabited by Saracens, who being good navigators, furnifh’d 
Gama with two pilots, to fteer his fhips to Calicut, on the 
coaft of Malabar, in the Eaff Indies. ‘The Arabs, at that 
time knew the ufe of the compafs, and had fea-charts and 
maps, wherein the fituation of countries were laid down 
with great accuracy ; nor were they without quadrants, 
with which they took the altitude of the fun, and the lati- 
tude of places, 

Gama arriving at Calicut in May 1498. fent one of his 
men afhore to get intelligence. This man no fooner land- 
ed, than he was carried off his feet by the crowd, and borne 
here and there, all prefling to fee a man of an appearance 
and drefs fo ftrange, and all inquifitive to know whence he 
came, what he wanted, and by what fortune he had been 
brought into thefe parts ; but he underftood nothing of their 
language, nor did they of his. Luckily, however, there 
were then at Calicut fome merchants from Tunis in Africa. 
Thefe were nota little aftonifhed when they faw him, and 
fuppofed he was a Spaniard by his drefs; accordingly one 
of them accofted him in Spanifh; and being told they 
were Portuguefe, Monzaida (the African} went on board 
Gama’s Ship, who gave him a moft hearty welcome, anda 
Kind reception, They held a long converfation together, 
wherein he let Gama into the knowledge of many ufeful par- 
ticulars. The following day Gama fent two of his officers 
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with Monzaida to wait upon the Zamorin, or king of Cali. 
cas; who being admitted into his prefence, told him, that 
the ‘king of Portuga’, being filled with admiration at the 
fame and dignity of his name, had fent thither one of ‘his 
admirals, who would be extremely glad of having the ho- 
nour of waiting on his majeity ; ; and, in the name of his 
matter, to enter into a league of friendthip with fo great a 
prince. The king made an{Wery that the arrival of the 
Portuguefe admiral gave him inexpreffible pleafure; and he 
aged with chearfatnels. embrace the opportunity of ma- 
king fuch an alliance: accordingly Gama went afhore, and 
was gracioufly received by the king. 

Here the fecond book begins with a defcription of the 
country, and inhabitants of Jvdia, their clafles and cu- 
ftoms, &¥c. Then follows the intriguing of the Arabians, 
to prejudize the Zamorin againft the Portuguefe, by repre- 
fenting them as pirates; wherein they fucceeded as they 
could “have wifh’d, the Zamorin having order’d all their 
goods which had been landed to be feized, and two Portu- 
guefe to be thrown into prifun. Gama, irritated by this ufage, 
refplved to make reprifals, and affert his right by force. Ac- 
cordingly he attacked the firft fhip he faw coming into the 
harbour, and tcok from thence fix naires, or noblemen, 
with nineteen of their fervants ; thefe he put into clofe con- 
finement, but difmiffed the reft. ‘This made the Zamorin 
reftore the two Portuguefe, with part of the goods. Gama, 
however, thinking himielf iil ufed, refufed to deliver up his 
prifoners, and accordingly failed from Calicut, sae them 
along with him. The firft harbour he touched at, he fet 
one of the captives free, giv ing him a letter to be deliver’d 
tothe Zaimorin ; wherein ¢* (et forth the many plots form’d 
againft him by the Adahometaus ; neverthelefs, he affured 
his majefy, he would be attach’d to his intereft ; and as to 
the nobility whom he had in cuftody, he deiired him not to 
be uneafy about then, promifing, upon his honour, they 
fhould be treated with the highefl refpe@, and fent back fafe 
to their native coun try. After this he proceeded on his 
voyage homewards, along the African coaft, and arrived at 
Lifoon in fummer 1499. Of 148 who fet out with him, 
only 55 returned, and thefe too worn out by ficknefs and 
fatigue. “The king exprefled the utmoft gratitude for the 
fervices of Gama, and all concerned in the expedition were 
rewarded according (o their rank and fervices. 

In 1500, Emmanual fitted cut 13 fhips, with r5co men 
on board, under the command of Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, 
who 
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who had orders to ufe his beft endeavours to make a treaty of 
friendfhip with the Zamorin of Chlicut, and to petition him 
for liberty to build a fort near the city, by which the Portu- 
guefe might be enabled to live fecure from the violence of 
their enemies, and carry on their traffick with fafety. But 
if he found him averfe to peace, and obftinately bent againft 
our people, that he fhould, without any farther delay, de- 
clare him an enemy, and treat him in an hoftile manner. 
Cabral had a very bad voyage, feveral of his fhips being 
obliged to put back to Lifbon, and no lefs than four of them 
Joft, with all on board. He himfelf, with the refit, were 
driven fo far to the weftward, that he fell in with the Bra- 
zils, of which we have here a fhort defcription, together 
with the manners of the natives. Asthis country appeafed 
extremely beautiful and fertile, Cabral fent one of his fhips 
exprefs to acquaint Emmanuel with this new difcovery, 
and then procecded on his voyage. Being arrived at Calicut, 
the Zamorin fent two of his nobles to falute him; and on 
Cabral’s going afhore, he was received with the utmoft de- 
monftrations of joy. The Zamorin made the warmett pro- 
feffions of friendthip, granting the Portugue/ea free trade in 
his dominions. He, befides, affign’d them a large houfe, 
near the fhore, for the ufe of thofe who were to tranfaci the 
affairs of king Emmanuel. . 

Notwithftanding, however, all this boafted friendfhip of 
the Zamorin, he connived at the malicious and fraudulent 
proceedings of the Arabian merchants, who bought up all 
the fpices at the higheft prices, in order to prevent their fal- 
ling into the hands of the Portuguefe. When Cabral com- 
plained of this, he gave him power to take the {pices out of 
the Aradian fhips, atter paying the value ot :h-m to the mer- 
chants. On receiving this anfwer, Cabral vemained in ful- 
pence, fearing, left if he did fo, the Arabians might fall 
upon and deftroy the Portugue/e who were alhore. How- 
ever, being pufhed on by Crrrea, the chiet of thofe on fhore, 
he ftopped all fhips outward bound, till the Portuguefe had 
received their full loading of fpices, This fo exafperated 
the Arabians, that 4000 of them befet the Portuguefe houfe, 
thofe within being only 70. On Correa’s making a fignal 
of diftrefs, a detachment was fent in the long-boats to his 
relief; but he bimfelf, and fifty of his men were cut in 
pieces, twenty only making their efcape, and thefe fo mi- 
ferably wounded, that moft of them died. 

This was the beginning of the war between the Portu- 
guefe and the Zamorin, which lafted many years, 
Cacvral 
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Cabral finding that the Zamorin had been privy to this 


tumult, refolved to take vengeance on ten large Ara- 
bian fhips in the harbour. The engagement, for fome time, 
was fierce and warm on both fides ; but the Portuguefe at lat 
boarded them, killing about 600 of the enemy. They 
plunder’d thefe veffels, and being in great want of hands, they 
put all the prifoners aboard their own fhips. ‘They found 
likewife three elephants, and (being fhort of provifions) kil- 
Jed and falted them for food. They afterwards fired the 
fhips, which were all deftroy’d in the fight of the Zamérin 
of Calicut. This done, Cabral failed for Cochin, a city 
about 70 miles fouth of Calicut, the prince of this place be- 
ing defirous to cultivate a friendfhip with the Portugue/e. 
Here Cabral took in what fpices and other merchandize he 
wanted, and then fet fail for Portugal, where he arrived in 
‘July 1§02. 

Thus the Portuguefe continued fending out a fleet ever 
year to India, which always touched at Cochin, and did all 
the damage in their power to the Zamorin of Calicut, by 
plundering and burning all his fhips they could meet with. 
“‘T he Zamorin, on his part, left nothing untried to diftrefs the 
Portuguefe. He feveral times fitted out numerous fleets, with 
15,000 troops, and fometimes more, on board; but he 
always came off with the worft, many of his fhips being 
funk, and great flaughter made among his men; all this, 
however, ferved only to provoke him ftill more. Where- 
fore, taking advantage of the abfence of the Portuguefe 
fleet, he fell upon the king of Cochin, whom he forced to 
tzke fhelter in a fmall ifland, after abandoning Cochin to the 
enemy. ‘The prince of Cochin fuffered all this, becaufe he 
abfolutely refufed to deliver up the Portuguefe who had been 
left in his dominions, and to enter into a league with the Za- 
morin againft them. 

When the famous Albuquerque arrived in India (viz. in 
1503) he found the king of Cochin in this low condition ; 
but foon reinftate! him in his dominions, making him, at 
the fame time, a prefent of 10,000 ducatss a piece of ge- 
nerofity which was very acceptable at that junéture. Albu- 
quergue therefore thought ita proper time to defire he would 
allow him to build a fort, as a bulwark to the Portuguefe, 
and a defence to his majefty again{t the attempts of the Za- 
morin. This requeft being granted, the foundation of a 
fort was laid on the 27th of September 1503; after the fi- 
nifhing of which, Albuguerque carried on an offenfive war 
againft the Zamorin and his allies, invading his oe 
an 
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and laying all wafte with fire and {word, wherever he came. 
This done, and the Portuguefe fhips having taken in their 
full loading of fpices, &c. they fet fail for Europe, leaving 
only one fhip, two caravels, and another fmall veflel, with 
150 Portuguefe. The command of this fmall fquadron, 
if it deferves that name, was given to Duarte Pacheco, a 
man of great ability, and unqueftionable courage. 

After the departure of A/buquergque, the Zamorin, more bent 
than ever upon the deftruction of the Portuguefe and their 
ally the king of Cochin, raifed an army of near 60,000 men, 
befides a fleet of 160 fhips; hoping with fuch fuperior force 
to carry all before him; but in this he was miftaken,‘for Pa- 
checo bafled all his meafures, repulfed this mighty armament, 
and defended the kingdom of Cochin from being invaded. 
The particulars of this brave defence are narrated at large ; 
and are a proof of the incredible, and almoft romantic 
magnanimity of Pacheco and his few Partuguefe. Thefe ex- 
ploits were perform’d in the year 1504, and bring down the 
hiftory to the end of the third book. : 

‘The fourth, fifth, and fixth books contain the progrefs 
made by the Portuguefe in the Eaf? Indies, under the con- 
duct of Francis Almeed, who was invefted with the authority 
of aviceroy. During his time the war againft the Zamorin 
of Calicut was carried on without intermiffion: the Portu- 
guefe likewife extended their fettlements, by obtaining leave 
to build forts at feveral places. But we fhall only take notice 
of one exploit of A/meed, which happened after the arrival of 
his fucceflor ye Albuquerque, already mentioned, who 
offer’d him his affiftance, but was rejected. 

Almeed having therefore fitted out a fleet of nineteen fhips, 
aboard which there were three hundred Portuguefe and four 
hundred Cochinians, failed firft for Dabul, a city be- 
longing to the king of Gog, who had entered into an alli- 
ance with the enemies of the Portugucfe. When Almeed 
approached Dabul, there were in the harbour a great number 
of fhips well mann’d, and furnifh’d with plenty of arms; 
befides which, the town was garrifon’d with fix thoufand 
foldiers. The enemy in vain attempted to hinder his land- 
ing; for being routed, the Portuguefe purfued them fo clofely, 
as to enter the town at the fametime. Now followed a moft 
difmal fcene ; the Portugue/e, blinded by their fury, commit- 
ting the moft fhocking barbarities. The flaughter was conti- 
nu’d till fun-fet, when Almeed ordered a retreat to be found- 
ed; fearing fome mifchief might happen, if the foldiers were 
allow’d to goa plundering in the night-time. Nexe day 
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the city was firft piliaged and then burnt ; after which 4/- 
meed purfued the enemy to the mountains, where he burnt 
many caftles and villages. 

‘ This done, Ameed failed to Diu, acity fituate in a fmal] 
ifland, belonging to the king of Cambaya, where the ene- 
mies of the Portuguefe had aflembled their anited fleets, 
Mirhocem, admiral of the fultan of Egypt, had fix large 
fhips, four Cambaian vetlels, and feveral floops of war, to- 
gether with a confiderable number of Calicutian paraos ; to 
which adding the fhips that belonged to Melichiaz, viceroy 
of Diu, the whole fleet amounted to above one hundred fail. 
Mirbocem’s thips were mann’d with AZamalukes, men of the 
utmoft intrepidity, and not a little confident of fuccefs, 
Thofe of the other allies were armed with the fame aflu- 
rance. Hope and refentment fpurred them on to defend 
their liberty, and to deftroy a people whom they hated. 
‘There were likewile in this fleet feveral Venetians and Scla- 
vonians, who commanded fome of the galleys; and thefe 
Chriflians, if worthy to be fu called, fhewed no lefs ardour 
to engage our fleet than thofe enemies of our holy religion. 

‘ Fach commander ufed various arguments to excite the 
courage of his foldiers; Adirbocem, by all poffible methods, 
endeavoured to roufe the refentment of his men againft the 
Chriftian name, and animated them with the agreeable pro- 
fpect of rewards and honours. ‘** If you are worfted this 
ae ” faid he, ‘* the ignominy and lofs will be everlafting 
and irretrievable ; on the other hand, if you prove viéto- 
rious, the empire of /ndia will be fecure, and your names 
will become for ever immortal.” A/meed, on his part, did 
not omit any thing which he thought might inflame his 
men, againft the Adatemetans, and in{pire them with a zeal 
for theirown religion. ‘* For,” faid he, ‘if conquered, 
you are every where furrounded by your enemies, who, 
when freed from the terror of your arms, will vent their 
implacable rage againft the Cori/lian name. you can have 
no fuccour but froma great diltance: nor will you be able 
to find any fhelter in your calamity ; for the people are 
faithlefs, and will not f{crup!e to break through the moft 
folemn ties of treaty, as foon as opportunity offers. Behave, 
therefore, like men; refolve either to conquer, or die hoe 
nourably. 

* By thefe, and fuch like fpeeches, A/meed having endeavoure 
ed to whet the courage of his men, of themfelves fufficient- 
Jy eager, he ordered the fails to be ‘hoifted ; but as the wind 
failed, and the enemy did not advance from their ftations, 
he 
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he came again to. an anchor, waiting the return of the tide, 
and a favourable gale. The wind anfwering fooner than he 
expected, he.again weighed ; ; and the fignal being given, 
he advanced fo far that he could reach. the enemy with his 
cannon; for the tide not beginning yet to flow, the water 
was low, fo that, he was afraid to approach nearer, left he 
fhou'd run aground. 

‘ The enemy. had planted feveral cannon on the walls of 
the city, and on the tower upon the fea-fhore ; from thence 
they threw a great number of weapons, and fired from their 
batteries on our people, who, ifmsheir turn, attacked the 
enemies fleet with great fury. “The engagement continued 
till it was interrupted by the darknefs of the night. 
Almeed, who was in the firft line with his fhip, had refolved 
to.attack that commanded by Adirhocem, but he was dif- 
fuaded from this defign by the reft of his officers; for they 
reprefented to him the diforder and confufion which the Por- 
tuguefe fleet would be thrown into, if their admiral fhould 
be involved in danger. ‘This advice was not agreeable to 
his inclination; however he followed it, becaufe he thought 
it moft confiftent with the rules of prudence. He appointed 
Numez Vafco Pereira to attack Mirhocem’s thip, and gave 
him the braveft men in the fleet to carry on this enterprize, 
and ordered George Melos Pereira to follow him. —_In every 
fhip the men were drawn up in four lines, at the poop, 
ftern, and fides ; and each of thefe-under particular officers, 

© Mirhocem perceiving that A/meed rufhed ou baldly to the 
engagement, refolved not to pafs the fhallow, but drew back 
his fleet nearer the walls, that he might act with more fafe- 
ty, when affifted by the cannon of the city, and be more 
readily fupply’d with reinforcements, when neceflary. On 
thisa moft bloody engagement enfued, the refult of which 
was, that Almeed gained a compleat victory. Three large 
fhips with feveral paraos and floops of war were funk, and 
two fhips, two galleys, and four large veflels taken. In thefe 
they found a great number of cannon, valt quantities of 
gold as weil as filver coin, and a prodigious variety of filk 
and embroider’d cloaths, of great value. A/meed, however, 
referved none of the booty for himfell, but gave it all among 
the foldiers, 

In this aétion the enemy loft four thoufand men, amongft 
whom were a confiderabie number of the fultan’s foldiers, 
called Mamalukes; for out of eight hundred that were pre- 
fent at the fight, only twenty-two furvived this difafter. 
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Of the Portuguefe about thirty two were killed, and three 
hundred wounded. 

‘ Almeed, notwithftanding this fuccefs, was afraid left the 
fleet might receive fome damage that night, and therefore 
ordered it to be withdrawn from the city. Next day Ueli- 
chiaz {ued for peace; for Mirhocem had fled into the king- 
dom of Cambaya. ‘The conditions of the peace were, that 
all the Portuguefe prifoners fhould be reftored, and all the 
fultan’s foldiers and fhips, which had efcaped out of the 
fight, immediately delivered up. Thefe being complied 
with, he fet fail for Cochin.’ 

In the mean while, by the arts of an abandon’d fet of men, 
there happened a great breach betwixt Almeed and Albu- 
querque. During the altercations occafion’d hereby, Fer- 
nando Coutign, a nobleman of great courage, arrived in 
India; he had with him fifteen fhips, on board which were 
1500 foldiers. He was receiv’d by Almeed with great re- 
{pecét, and contributed not a little to bring about a reconci- 
liation between him and Albuguerque. ‘The homeward- 
bound fhips being got ready, and Almeed having refign’d 
the government to Albuquerque, fet fail for Lisbon, but, 
unfortunately, was killed in his way thither by the favages 
near the Cape of Good Hope, where they had ftopped at a 
watering-place. ‘Thus died the brave 4/meed in the fix- 
tieth year of his age; after having gain’d great renown 
during the four years he was viceroy of the Indies. 

After Almeed’s departure, Coutign delivered to Albuquerque 
Emmanuel’s Letters; wherein his majefty ordered them, 
with united ftrength, to carry on the war againft the Za- 
morin of Calicut, and the other enemies of the Portugue/e, 
in India, and that in this affair Albuquerque fhould a& in con- 
cert with Coutign. But as the exploits of the juftly cele- 
brated A/buguerque make a great part of the fecond volume, 
we fha)! defer our account of them till another opportunity. 


——, 





Arr. xxiv. Obfervations on the Second Vifion of St. John, 
&c. Sve. 2s. Noon. 


N our Review for December 1749, we gave an account 
of this ingenious author’s obfervations on the firft vifion 

of St. John. His obfervations on the fecond, which he has 
given us ina kind of paraphrafe on the fourth and fifth 
chapters of Revelations, make up but a fmall part of the 
performance now before us, which confifts chiefly of four 
differtations: 
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differtations, In the firft of thefe he treats of the authority 
of the Book of Revelations, and endeavours to prove, that 
Fobn the Apoftle was the author of it. In his fecond dif 
fertation he endeavours tc fhew when this book was writ- 
ten, and with regard to this point he follows Sir J/aac 
Newton’s opinion of the early date of it, and fhews that 
the arguments brought by Mr. Whi/fon againft it are incon- 
clufive. In the third he confiders the manner of propheti- 
cal infpiration, which he tells us is two-fold, dream and 
vifion: the laft of thefe, or the wakeful vifion, as he calls 
it, is what he principally treats of. On this fubject he ob- 
ferves the following particulars. 

1. That in and under the cover of various images, and 
artificial reprefentations, God was pleafed ufually to fignify 
{upernatural! and divine truths, to his fervants the Prophets. 
‘ Thus, fays he, he condefcended to affure Abraham of his 
faithfulnefs to fulfil his promife, by ratifying the covenant 
with him, when, according to the folemn.cuftom of the 
country, obferved by the party who fwore, he, by a /moak- 
ing furnace, and a lamp of fire, paffed between the pieces of 
the divided animals, Gen. xv. 17. 

‘ 2. The moft part of the objects prefented, or things 
jfeen, were hieroglyphical or fymbolical, i. ¢. they were to 
ftand, not for themfelves, nor for beings, perfons, and 
things exactly of their form, and figure, and circumftances ; 
but for beings, perfons, or things, whofe attributes and 
qualities might, as far as the fubject required, be aptly ex- 
prefled by them. Thus Gabriel teils Daniel, The ram which 
thou faweft, having two horns, are, i.e. reprefent, the kings 
of Media and Perfia, Dan. viii. 20. And St. ‘fobn was in- 
ftructed in the myftery of this, Rev. i. 20. The feven flars 
are, i.e. reprefent, the angels of the feven churches; and the 
feven candlefticks, which thou fawe/t, are, i.e. reprefent, the 
feven churches. There was always fome fitnefs or aptitude 
in the things feen, to exprefs the things reprefented by them. 
Indeed in fome cafes this was fo very apparent, as to need 
little explanation. Of this kind was the vifion which ap- 
peared to Paul in the night at Treas, of a man, probably, 
in the Macedonian habit, who prayed to him for help; which 
made him and his companions, immediately endeavour to go 
into Macedonia, affuredly gathering, that the Lord had called 
us to preach the gofpel unto them, Acts xvi. 9, 10. 

© 3. This manner of inftruétion is very comprehenfive 
and emphatical, containing a great Jeal of matter under a 
few characters, and fignifying that, by a figure or repre- 
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fentation, which could not be eafily, nor properly expref- 
fed without a great many words. [0 comprehend perfons 
and things, as well as to conceal them from the common 
and ordinary fight of dull, inattentive readers, is one great 
ufe of bieroglyphics and images, in the prophetical books, 
And, in refpect to this, the ancient myfferies feem to agree 
with prophetic vifion; probably they were an imitation 
thereof: for the Pagan Theologers and Myftagogues were 
wont to reprefent all moral and divine truths, by fymbols 
and hierogly phical characters. 

* 4. Tho’ the infpiration created, or occafioned a new 
fcene, or prefented new- images to the eye, or mind of the 
enlightened perfon, this was done without eradicating the 
paffions, or difturbing the fuperior faculties; which were al- 
ways afieéled by, and employed on the objects, in the fame 
natural manner, as if they were really exiftent material 
things. ‘This may be exemplified in the cafe of Mojes, 
who, when be laked, and beheld, the bufh burned with fire, 
and the bujh was not confumed; faid, I will now turn a- 
fide, and fee this great fight, why the bufh 15s not burnt, 
Exod. iii. 3.—Many inftances might be collefed, wherein . 
hope and fear, joy and forrow, and all the paffions and af- 
fe€tions, have been occafionally excited, and the mind as 
rationally and properly exercifed in, or by a vifion, as by 
objects and facts, real and natural. _‘T his is a confideration 
of fome weight and moment, and fheweth the dignity of 
this kind of infpiration. ‘The vifions of the true prophets 
would never have funk into contempr, as they have done 
among many, if the manner of them, as connatural to the 
human faculties, bad been well attended to, altho’ defign- 
ing kraves, and religious madmen might have pretended to 
the like favour from God. But, 

© 5. From the exhibition of imagery, and the inftru@tion 
of the prophets in this way, the character of Seers feems to 
have been applied to them, 1Sam., ix. 9. Before-time in 
Lfrael, when a man went to enquire of God, thus he /pake, 
Come, and let us.go to the Seer: for he that is now called a 
Prophet, was before-time called a Seer. 

* 6, We have reafon to think, that (if fome things re- 
lating to prophetical men, recorded after an hiftorical man- 
ner, were not fcenical, and tranfacted in vilion) the Pro- 
phets conceived their notions of fupernatural truths ‘by vi- 
fion and imagery, even where they give no particular de- 
{cription of the things feen. ‘The prophetical rapture of 
David, expreffed Pfal, cx. 1. The Lord faid unto my Lord, 
fit 
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fit thou at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
frool, difcovered fomewhat of this kind. Probably he had 
often feen the likene/s of the glory of the Lord, in vifion, that 
prefence of which he often {peaks, Pal. xvi. 11. xvii. 2, 15. 
and might behold the honours decreed for his fon and fuc- 
ceflor, at the right hand of the facred perfonage, 

‘ From all that has been faid, one may be affifted to 
form fome anfwer to the following queftions: As, 1. Can 
an infpired perfon be certain of bis infiruGiions ? — Anf. Yes, 
he may be as certain, as he is of what he /ees and hears; 
thofe fenfes being his fecurity, fo far as they may be depend- 
ed upon, that he is under no delufion. 2. Can he be cer- 
tain of the agency of fome fupernatural being with him, or up- 
om him? Anf. A perion truly infpired. may be certain 
thereof. I grant indeed, a crazy diftemper’d perfon may 
fancy he fees and hears a thoufand things that are the ef- 
fe&ts of his diforder. And if fuch an one fhould aé the 
propher, tell ftrange things, and denounce judgments in the 
name of the Lord; he fhould have the fame regard paid 
to him, as if he were to act the general, or the king; 
i.e. be taken proper care of, as a diftemper’d-perfon, But if 
the prophet be a fober man, (as I fuppofe.all prophets to be) 
he muft be certain of feveral particular circumftances, be- 
fides thofe of time, place, bufine/s, company, &c. when the 
hand of God came upon him: for he muft be certain of that 
furprife, which the tudden change of objeéts, their novelty, 
form, or grandeur, miuft occafion. This indeed he may 
fenfibly feel, by the hurry and wafte of his animal fpirits, 
by the joy or forrow, and other like affetions and emotions 
of his body and mind, the efle&ts of which may continue 
upon him for: fome time, as is ufual to a perfon in fome 
great or fudden furprize, in the ordinary way.——And he 
may alfo be certain, that what has occurred to him, or what 
he was caufed to fee, was extraordinary and fupernati ral, 
For (befides that the objects were often rare and uncommon, 
or of fuch a peculjar form and figure, .as exifts no where in 
nature ;) when the prophet finds the fcene is fuddenly 
changed ; ; that the obj éts, perfons, and things he had jut 
been converfant with, are withdrawn, he muft 6nd that 
they could not arife from, and belong to the Ryo 
Thus he may be certain of fome fuperior agency, Can 
he be certain that the vifian is of God, and not the meds of 
jome other, or evil being? To this I anfwer, perhap Sy at 
hrit the prophet cannot tell any more than a perfon, wh 0, 


1, 


when he firft fees another, knows not who, or indian he i i 
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Samuel, at firlt, knew mot the voice of God, 1 Sam. iii, 
What then? Infpired perfons were not always eafy and 
credulous. Abraham requires a fign, and one vifion is fuc- 
ceeded and confirmed by another, Gen. xv. When the vi- 
fion related to fomething improbable, or incredible, they 
defired farther fatisfaGtion by fome token or other. ———_ 

¢ As to the power of evil invifible beings, to infpire and 
play tricks upon mankind, the world is pretty well fatisfied 
both of them and their power. The hiftory of beathen 
eracles, as well as the frauds that have been difcovered of 
chriftian Monks and Friars, have given fo juft ground for 
fufpicion, that more than ordinary evidence muft be pro- 
duced, before a prudent man will aflent to ftories of their 
agency. Who deat and bruifed St. Anthony, when he fhut 
himfelf up in a tomb, I know not: but his perfonal con- 
fli&ts with devils, as well as raptures and vifions, were fo 
very extraordinary, particularly, when be faw bimfelf with- 
out himfelf, that it is pretty evident either himfelf, or the 
writer of his life, relates fallhoods. ‘The church of Rome 
has always been ftocked with vifionaries. Where faith u- 
furps the throne of reafon ; and inordinate praying and 
fafting, and caftigations of the body pafs for genuine aéts of 
piety, no wonder indeed if in fome the animal fpirits are 
difturb’d, and the fibres of the brain become impreffive and 
yielding to whatever images a warm fancy or guilty fears 
may faife. The French Prophets, and other enthufiafts, 
who pretend to high degrees of revelation, may, I believe, 
be acquitted of holding correfpondence with fpirits of any 
great capacity. Their violent diftortions and agitations of 
body, hums, and fee-faws, are of the artificial and mecha- 
nical kind ; and by no events that anfwer to their predic- 
tions, or by the things revealed being common, trite, 
and jejune, if not repugnant to reafon and common fenfe ; 
as well as by their temperature of body, party attachments, 
and other like circumftances, it may be eafily gueffed, that 
the principles from whence their affatus arife, are low and 
fpurious.’ : 

In our author’s fourth differtation, he endeavours to ac- 
count for the origin, and application of the charaéter of the 
Lamb of God w ‘fefus Chrif?: and in an Appendix makes 
feveral remarks ona fpecies of prophecy, diftin@ from, and 
fuperior to vifion and dream, as advanced in a late eflay on 


2 Peter i, 16, &c. See Review, Vol. v. p. 89, fh. 
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Art. xxv. POEMS. By **** 8. 35. Dodfly. 


N advertifement prefixed to this volume, informs the 
public, that moft of the following pieces having been 
publifhed at different times, feparately, haftily, and fome of 
them incorreétly ; it is now thought proper to colle&t them 
together, revifed and amended, with the addition of feve- 
ral others, by the fame hand. 

The greateft part of thefe poems are to be found in the 
third volume of Dodfley’s mifcellanies; where they are 
faid to be written by S. ‘. efq; Among the principal of 
the pieces, is The art of dancing, an excellent poem, in two 
cantos; written in the year 1730. An effay on virtue; 
to the hon. Philip Yorke, efq; The firft epiftle of the fea 
cond book of Horace imitated; written in 1748, and ade 
drefs’d to the lord chancellor. Some humorous verfes, 
entitled, The Squire and the Parfon, ({ce Review, vol. 2. 
p. 112.) are likewife in this collection. Mr, F—— ig 
alfo the author of a fatyrical piece, entitled The modern 
fine Lady ;, publifh’d feparate laft winter, and now here join- 
ed to another performance of the fame kind, called The me- 
dern fine Gentleman. 

The public is already fo well acquainted with the poeti- 
cal abilities of this very ingenious gentleman, that it cannot 
be thought neceflary for us to give any other than a fhort 
fpecimen of the prefent collection; and that only for the 
fake of fuch of our readers as have not feen Mr. Dodfley’s 
three volumes. The fingle piece we fhall feleét for this pur- 
pofe, isa tranflation of fome Latin verfes on the camera 
ebfcura ; which we do not remember to have feen before. 


The various powers of blended fhade and light, 

The skilful Zeuxtis of the dusky night ; 

The lovely forms that paint the {nowy plain 

Free from the pencil’s viclating ftain ; 

In tuneful lines, harmonious Poasus fing, 

At once of light, and verfe, celeftial king. 
Divine Apo.to, let thy facred fire 

Thy youthful bard’s unskilful brealt infpire, 

Like the fairempty fheet he hangs to view, 

Void, and unfurnith’d, till infpir’d by you : 

O let one beam, one kind enlight’ning ray 

At once upon his mind and paper play ! 

Hence num’rous forms the filver field fhall fiew, 

Hence fhall his breaft with bright ideas glow. 

But 
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But now the mufe’s ufeful precepts view, 
And with jaft care the pleafing work purfue. 
Firft chufe a window that convenient lies, 
And to the north direéts the wand’ring eyes, 
Dark be the room, nor let a ftraggling ray 
Intrude, to chafe the fhadowy forms away, 
Except one bright, refulgeat blaze, convey'd, 
‘Thro’ a firait paflage in the fhatter made, 
In which the ingenious artift firft muft place 
‘A little convex round tranfparent glafs, 
And juft behind the extended paper lay, 
On which his art fhall all its power difplay : 
There rays reflected from all parts hall meet, 
And paint their objeéts on the filver theet ; 
A thoufand forms fhall in a moment rife, 
And magic landskip’s charm our wand’ring eyes : 
Tis thus from every object that we view, 
If Epicurus doétrine teaches true, 
The fubtile parts upon our organs play, 
And to our minds the external forms convey. 

But from what caufes all thefe wonders flow, 
Tis not permitted idle bards to know, 

How thro’ the center of the convex glafs, 
The piercing rays together twilted pafs, 

Or why revers’d the lovely fcenes appear, 

Or why the fun’s approaching light they fear, 
Let grave Fhilofophers the caufe enquire, 
Enough for us to fee and to admire. 

See then what forms with various colours ftain 
The painted furface of the paper plain! 

Now bright and gay, as fhines the heavenly bow, 
So late a wide unpeopled waite of fnow: 

Here verdant groves, their golden crops of corn 
The new uncultivated fields adorn ; 

Here garden’s deckt with flowers of various dies, 
There flender towers, and little cities rife: 

But all with tops inverted downward bend ; 
Earth mounts aloft, and skies and clouds defcend: 
‘Thus the wife vulgar on a pendant land 

Imagine Our antipodes to ftand, 

And wonder much how they fe curely go, 

And not fall headlong on the heavens below. 

The charms of motion here exalt each part 
Above the reach of great AreLLEs’ art; 
Zephyrs the waving harvelt gently blow, 

The waters curl, and brooks inceffant flow; 
Men, beatts, and birds in fair confufion ftray, 
Some rife to fight, whilft others pafs away, 

On all we feize that comes within our reach, 

The rolling coach we ftop, the horfeman catch; 
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Compel the pofting traveller to ftay ; 
But the fhort vifit caufes m® delay. 
Again behold what lovely profpeéts rife ! 

Now with the lovelieft feaft your lorging eyes. 
Nor let firiét modefty be here afraid 
To view upon her head a beauteous maid : 

See in {mall folds her waving garments flow, 

And all her flender limbs ftill flenderer grow ; 
Contracted in one little orb is found 

The f{pacious hoop, once five vaft ells around ; 
But think not to embrace the flying fair, 

Soon will fhe quit your arms unfeen as air, 

In this refembling too a tender maid, 

Coy to the lover’s touch, and of his hand afraid. 

Enough we’ve feen, now let the intruding day 

Chafe all the lovely magic fcenes away ; 

Again the unpeopled fnowy wafte returns, 

And the lone plain its faded glories mourns. 

The bright creation in a moment flies, 

And all the pigmy generation dies. 

Thus when ftill night her gloomy mantle {preads, 
The fairies dance around the flow’ry meads ; 
But when the day returns they wing their flight 
To diftant lands, and fhun the unwelcome ~ i 





ArT. xxvi. Misceitanies in Profe and Verfe. By 
Mary Jones. 8vo. 55. Dodfley. 


O the applauded names of the ingenious A@/ly Lea- 

por, and the truly admirable Mrs. Cockburn, (See 
Review, the preceding volumes) we have now the pleature 
to add that of Mrs. ‘Fones ; whofe name will not be lefs 
an honour to her country, and ‘to the republic of let- 
ters, than her amiable life and manners are to her own 
fex: to that fex whofe natural charms alene are found 
fuficient to attract our tendereft regards ; but which, when 
joined to thofe uncommon accompl:fhments and virtues 
this lady is miftrefs of, fo juftly may command our high- 
eft admiration, and moft ardent efteem. 

An advertifement introduces this volume to the reader 
with a modeft apology for its publication ; intimating , 
that the pieces it contains being the produce of pure na- 
ture only, and moft of them wrote at a very early age, 
ftand fo much in need of an apology for their appear- 
ance in the world, that the author aflures her read- 
ere, they would fcarce have been troubled) with them 
P 3 upon 
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upon any confideration of her @gwn. Her friends had of- 
ten defired her to colleé&t fomething of this fort for the 
prefs; but the difficulties, or more properly, the dread of 
fuch an undertaking, together with the refpe€t fhe had 
for them, the world, and herfelf, always kept fuch a 
thought at the greateft diftance imaginable. Nor had the 
at length prevailed with herfelf to fet about fo difagree- 
able a tafk, but for the fake of a relation, grown old 
and helplefs, thro’ a feries of misfortunes; and whom 
fhe had no other method of effectually affifting. This, 
her numerous and generous fubicribers, have put it 
into her power to do; and therefore fhe took this pub- 
lic ‘opportunity of giving them their fhare of the fa- 
tisfaction ; as well as of acknowledging the favour done 
to herielf. 

The author does not feem to be at all vain of her 
own pertormances. Her poetry fhe mentions with a very 
flight regard, as the meerly accidental ramblings of her 
thoughts into rhyme. ¢ As to the letters, fays fhe, the 
ladies to whom they are addrefled having thought pro- 
per to preferve them, i$ the beft apdlogy | can make for 
them.’—We muit however do this lady’s poetical abili- 
ties the juftice to obferve, that her compofitions in verfe 
are fuperior to thofe of any other female writer fince 
the days of Mrs. Catherine Philips. She feems to have 
read Mr. Pope clofely, to have peculiarly followed his 
manner, and indeed often to have prefered the ufing his 
very words and fentiments, to her own: in fine, fhe 
has evidently made great ufe of her reading, without ap- 
pearing to have been under the leaft. neceffity of bor- 
rowing from others, from any infertility of genius in her- 
{.lf: whether this is to be attributed to her difregard of 
fame, or to an averfion to ftudious or laborious writ- 
ing, or to whatever caufe, we leave thofe to determine, 
who have the happinefs of a more intimate acquaintance 
with our author than we can _boaft. 

Mis. Fones’s profe writings, particularly her Jetters, are 
perhaps fuperior to any pieces of the kind that our own 
country has produced, from the pen of a woman. She 
is miftrefs of a perpetual fund of wit, which fhe always 
exprefles with a freedom and negligence peculiar to her- 
felf; ever fprightly, good-humoured, gay, yet never 
trifling, affe€ted, nor injudicious ; her reflections are fen- 
fible, folid and truly moral ; her ftile clear, natural, 


animated and diffufe; and her language enriched by an 
| extenlive 
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extenfive reading, from whence it borrows the grace® 

of learning, at the fame-time that fhe preferves all the 

freedom of her native humour, and eafy elegance of ex- 
on. 

Among this lady’s poetical works, the moft confider- 
able in point of length, is an ethic epiftle on PATIENCE ; 
addrefiled to Lord Majbam; which abounds with juft 
and ftriking obfervations, and excellent moral conclufions : 
the reft of her pieces, of which the number is not 
fmall, are more confiderable for their goodnefs than 
their length. It is remarkable that among them all], there 
is but one fong; and that is the well known La/s of 
the bill: the only fpecimen fhe has given us of her 
genius for paftoral poetry. Her epiftle to lady Bow- 
yer isan attempt in the Horatian ftile, and exhibits fuch 
alively picture of the author’s difpofition and turn of 
fentimentf, as cannot fail of entertaining fuch of our readers 
"gs are yet unacquainted with this lady’s works. 


4n EPISTLE to Lady BOWYER. 


How much of paper’s fpoil’d! what floods of ink! 

And yet how few, how very few can think ! 

The knack of writing is an eafy trade ; 

But to think well requires at leaft a Head. 

Once in an age, one Genius may arife, 

With wit well cultur’d, and with learning wile. 

Like fome tall oak, behold his branches fhoot ! 

No tender {cions fpringing at the root. 

Whilft lofty Pope ereéts his laurell’d head, 

No lays, like mine, can live beneath his fhade. 

Nothing but weeds, and mofs, and fhrubs are found. 

Cut, cut them down, why cumber they the ground ? 
And yet you'd have me write !——-For what? for whom? 

To curl a Fav'rite in a dreffing-room? 

To mend a candle when the {nuff’s too fhort ? 

Or fave rappee for chamber-maids at Court? 

Glorious ambition! noble thirft of fame !————. 

No, but you'd have me write——to get a name. 

Alas! I'd live unknown, unenvy'd too ; 

*Tis more than Pope,’ with all his wit can do. 

*Tis more than You, with wit and beauty join’d, 

A pleafing form, and a difcerning-mind. 

The world and I are-no fuch cordial friends ; 

I have my purpofe, they their various ends. 

I fay my prayers, and lead a fober life, 

Nor laugh at Cornus, or at Cornus’ wife. 

What's fame to me, who pray, and pay my rent? 

If my friends know me honeft, I’m content. 

P 4 Weil 
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Well, but the joy to fee my works in print! 
My felf too pictur’d in a Mezzo-Tint! 
The Preface done, the Dedication fram’d,, 
With lies enough to make a Lord afham’d! 
Thus I ftep forth; an Auth’refs in fome fort. 
My Patron’s name? ‘ O choofe fome Lord at Court. 
** One that has money which he does not ufe, 
“One you may flatter much, that is, abufe. 
** For if youre nice, and cannot change your note, 
“‘ Reoardlefs of the trimm’d, or untrimm’d coat; 
« Believe me, friend, you'll ne’er beavorth a groat. 
Well then, to cut this mighty mater fhort, 
I've neither friend, nor intereit at Court. 
Quite from St. Fames’s to thy fairs, Whitehall, 
I hardly !.now a creature, great or fmall, 
Except one Maid of Honour, * worth ’em all. 
Y have no bufinefs there. Let thofe attend 
The courtly Levee, or the courtly Friend, 
Who more than fate allows them, dare to fpend.: 
Or thofe whofe avarice, with much, craves more, 
The perfion’d Beggar, or the titled Poor. 
Thefe are the thriving Breed, the tiny Great! 
Slaves! wretched Slaves! the Journeymen of, State ! 
Philofophers! who calmly bear difgrace, 
Patriots! who fell their country for a place. 

Shall I for thefe ditturb my brains with rhyme? 
For theie, like Bavius creep, or Glencus climb? 
Shall I go jate to rett, and early rife, 

To be the very creature I defpife ? 
With face unmov’d, my poem in my hand, 
Cringe to the porter, with the footman.ftand ? 
Perhaps my lady” s maid, if not too proud, 
Will oop, you'll fay, to wink me from the croud. 
Wil entertain me, ull his lordfhip’s dreft, 
~- With what my lady eats, and how fhe refts : 
How mich the gave for ach a birth. day gown, 
And how fhe trampt to every fhop in town, 
Sick at the news, impatient for my lord, 
I’m fore’d to hear, nay {mile at every word. 
Tom raps at Jatt, —* His lordihi ip begs to know 
** Your name? your bus’sefs ?” ’—Sir, I'm nota foe. 
I come to charm his lordfhip’s lift’ning ears 
With verfes, foft as mufick of the {pheres. 
** Verfes!—Alas! his lordfhip feldom reads : 
** Pedants indeed with learning fluff their heads ; 
** But-my good lord, as ali the world can tell, 
“ Reads not even tradefinen’s bil Is, and {corns to fpell. 
** But truft your lays with me, fome things I’ve read, 
** Was born a poet, tho’ no poet bred: 


* Honourable Muls Lovelace. 
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** And if I find they'If bear my nicer view, 
<“ J’}] recommend your poetry-————and you.”’ 

Shock’d at his civil impudence, I ftart, 
Pocket my Poem, and in hafte depart ; 

Refolv’d no more to offer up my wit, >~ 
Where footmen in the feat of critics fit. 

Is there a lord + whofe great unfpotted foul, 
Not places, penfions, ribbons can control ; 
Unlac’d, unpowder’d, almoft unobferv’d, 

Eats not on filver, while his train are itarv’d; 
Who tho’ to nobles, or to kings ally’d 

Dares walk on foot, while flaves in coaches ride ; 
With merit humble, and with greatne(s free, 
Has bow’d to Freeman, and has din’d with Me; 
Who bred in foreign courts, and early knowa, 
Has yet to learn the cunning. of his own ; 

To tiles born, yet heir to no eftate, 

And, harder ftill, too honeft to be great ; 

If fuch an one there be, weil-bred, polite? 

To Him:I’ll dedicate, for Him I'll wrice. 

Peace to the reft. I can be no man’s flave; 

I afk for nothing, tho’ I nothing have. 

By fortune humbled, yet not funk fo low 

To fhame a friend, or fear to meet a foe. 

Meannefs, in ribbons, or in rags, I hate; 

And have not learnt to flatter, even the Great. 

Féw friends I afk, and thofe who love me well; 

What more remains, thete artlefs lines fhall tell. 
Of honeft parents, not of gréat, | came ; 


Not known to fortane, quite unknown to fame. ... 


Frugal and plain, at no man’s coft they eat, 
Nor knew a baker’s, or a butcher’s debt. 

O be their precepts ever in my eye! 

For one has Jearnt to live, and one to die. 
Long may her widow'd age by heav’n be lent 
Among my bleffings! and [’m well content. 

I ask no more, but in fome calm retreat, 

To fleep in quiet, and in quiet eat. 

No noify flaves attending round my room ; 
My viands wholefome, and my waiters dumb, 
No orphans cheated, and no widow’> curfe, 

No houfhold lord, for better or for worfe. 

No monftrous fums, to tempt my foul to fin, 
But juft enough to keep me plain, and clean. 
And if fometimes, to fmooth the rugged way; 
Charlote fhould fmile, or You approye my lay, 
Enough for me. I cannot put my truft 

In lords {mile lies, eat toads, or lick the duft. 


+ Right Hon, Nevil Lord Lovelace, who died foon after iv 
age, 


the 28th year 
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Fortune her favours much too dear may hold: 
An honeit heart is worth its weight in go/d. 


Her verfes to the memory of Lord AUBREY BEAUCLERK,* 
we give as a fpecimen of her talent for Elegy, 


Shall fo much worth in filence pafs away, 
And no recording mufe that worth difplay, 
Shall public fpirit like the private die, 
The coward with the brave promifcuous lie? 
The heroe’s toils fhould be the mufes care, 
In peace theirs guardian, and their fhield in war : 
Alike infpir’d, they mutual fuccours lend ; 
The Mufes His, and He the Mufes friend. 
To me the folemn lyre you reach in vain, 
The fimple warbler of fome idle ftrain. 
What tho’ the hero’s fate the lay demands, 
What tho’ impell’d and urg'd by your commands ; 
Yet, weak of flight, in vain I prune the wing, 
And, diffident of voice, attempt to fing. 
What dreadful flaoghter on the weftern coaft! 
How many gaflant warriors Britain loft, 
A Britife mufe would willingly conceal ; 
But what the mufe would hide, our tears reveal. 
Penfive, we oft recall thofe fatal fhores, 
Where Carthagena lifts her warlike tow'rs. 
High o’er the deep th* embattl'd fortrefs heaves 
Its awful front, its bafis in the waves ; 
Without impregnable by nature’s care, 
And arm’d within with all the rage of war. 
‘Deep im oblivion fink the ill-omen’d hour, 
That call’d our legions to the baneful fhore! 
Where death, in all her horrid pomp array’d, 
O’er the pale clime her direful infla’nee fhed. 
Want, famine, war, and peftilential breath, 
All a& fubfervient to the rage of death. 
Thofe whom the wave, or fiercer war would fpare, 
Yield to the clime, and fink in filence there: 
No friend to clofe their eyes, no pitying gueft 
To drop the filent tear, or ftrike the penfive breag. 
Here Dougéas fell, the gallant and the brave ! 
Here much-lamented Wat/on found a grave. 
Here, early try’d, and aéting bu: too well, 
The lov’d, enobled, gen’rous Beaucrerx fell. 
Juft as the {pring of life began to bloom, 
When ev'ry grace grew fofter on the tomb; 
In all that health and energy of youth, 
Which promis’d honours of maturer growth ; 
When round his head the wariour laurel {prung, 
And tem*prance brac’d the nerve which valour ftrung ; 
© Written in 1743, at the requeft of his Lady, Wh 
en 




















When his full heart expanded to the goal, 
And promis’d victory had flufh’d his foul, 

He fell !—His country loft her earlieft boat ; 

His family a faithful guardian loft ; 

His friend a fafe companion ; and his wife, 

Her laft refource, her happinefs in fife. 

O ever honour’d, ever Eaies fhade ! 

How well haft thou thy debt to virtue paid ! 
Brave, active, undifmay'd in all the pait ; 
Compos’d, intrepid, fteady to the latt. 

When half thy limbs, aud more than half was loft 
Of life, thy valour till maintain'd its poft - 

Gave the laft fignal * for thy country’s good, 

And dying, feal’d it with thy pureft blood. 

Say, what is life? and wherefore was it given? 
What the defign, the purpofe mark’d by Heav’n 2? 
Was it in lux’ry to diflolve the fpan, 

To raife the animal and fink the man? 
In the foft bands of pleafure, idly pay, 
sg frolick the immortal gift away ? 

o tell the tale, or flow’ry wreath to bind, 
Then fhoot away, and leave no trac behind ? 
Arife no duties from the focial tie? 

No kindred virtues from our native sky? 
No truths for reafon, and the thought intenfe ? 
Nothing refult from foul, but all from fenfe ? 

O thoughtlefs reptile, Man!—Born! yet ask why? 
Truly, for fomething ferious Born to die. 
Knowing this truth, ‘can we be wife too foon? 

And this once known, fure fomething’s to be done,——~ 
To live’s to fuffer; a, is to exift ; 

And life, at beft, a tryal, not a feaft : 

Our bus’nefs virtue ; and when that is done, 

We cannot fit too late, or rifé too foon. 

* Virtue !——What is it?—-Whence does it arife !"” 
Ask of the brave, thé focial, and the wife ; 

Of thofe who ftudy’d for the gen’ral good, 

Of thofe who fought, and purchas'd it with blood ; 
Of thofe who build, or plant, or who defign, 

Ev’n thofe who dig the foil, or work the mine, 

If yet not clearly teen, or underftood ; 

Ask the humane, the pious, and the good, 

To no on ftation, ftage, or part confin'd, 

No fingle a€&t of body, or of mind ; 

But whate’er lovely, juft, or fit we call, 

The fair refult, the congregate of all. 





* After both his legs were thot off. See the account of his death in the 
profe-infcription in Weflminfler- Abbey, written by the author, under his Lady's 
aireCtions, The verfe by Dr. Young. 
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The aétive mind afcending by degrees, 
Its various ties, relations, duties fees: _ 
Examines parts, thence rifing to the whole, 
Sees the connection, chain, and {pring of foul ; 
Th’ eternal fource, from whofe pervading ray 
We caught the flame, and kindled into day. 
Hence the colleéted truths coercive rife, 
Oblige as nat’ral, or as moral ties. 
Son, brother, country, friend, demand our care ; 
The common bounty all partake, matt fhare. 
Hence virtue, in its fource, and in its end, 
To God as relative, to man as friend. 

O friend to truth! to virtue! to thy kind! 
O early call’d to leave thefe ties behind! 
How fhali the mufe her vary’d tribute pay, 
Indulge the tear, and not debafe the-lay ! 
Come, fair example of heroic truth ! 
Defcend, and animate the Britis youth: 
Now, when their country’s wrongs demand their care, 
And proud Jberia meditates the war : 
Now, while the trumpet founds her fhrill alarms, 
And calls forth all her gen’rous fons to arms ; 
Pour all thy genius, all thy martial fire 
O’er the brave youth, and ev’ry breatft infpire. 
Say, this is virtue, glory, honour, fame, 
To rife from floth, and catch the martial] flame. 
When fair occafion calls their vigour forth, 
To meet the call, and vindicate its worth: 
To roufe, to kindle, animate, combine, 
Revenge their country’s wrongs, and think on Thine. 
Go, happy fhade! ‘to where the good, and bleft 
Enjoy eternal fcenes of blifs and reft : 
While we below thy fudden farewel mourn, 
Collect thy virtues, weeping o’er the urn ; 
Recall their fcatter’d luftre as they paft, 
And fee them all united in the laft. 

So the bright orb, which gilds the groves and ftreams, 
Mildly diffulive of his golden beams ; 
Drawn to a point, his Itrong concenter’d rays 
More fulgent glow, and more intenfely blaze. 

And Thou! late partner of his fofter hour, 
Ordain’d but juft to meet, and meet no more ; 
Say, with the virtues how each grace combin’d! 
How brave, yet focial! how refolv’d, yet kind! 
With manners how fincere! polite with eafe ! 
How diffident! and yet how {ure to pleafe! 
Was he of ought but infamy afraid ? 
Was he not modelt as the blufhing maid ? 
Atham’d to flatter, eager to commend ; 
A gen’rous mafter, and a fteady friend. 
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Humane to all, but warm’d when virtuous grief, 

Or filent modefty, imply’d relief. 

Pure in his principles, unfhaken, jutft ; | 

True to his God, and faithful to his truft. | 
BEAUCLERK, farewel!——=If, with thy virtues warm’d, jy 

And not too fondly, or too rafhly charm’d, : 

I ftrive the tributary dirge to pay, 

And form the pinion to the hafty lay ; 

The feeble, but well-meaning flight excufe : 

Perhaps hereafter fome more gen’rous mufe, 

Touch’d with thy fate, with genius at command, 

May {natch the pencil from the female hand ; 

And give the perfec portrait, bold and free, 

In numbers fuch as Young’s, and worthy Thee. 


From her pieces of the lighter kind, we have feleéted the 
following epiftle, with which we fhall conclude this article; 
leaving our author’s profe writings to another opportunity. 


EPISTLE, from Fern-Hi cu. 


Charlot, who my controller is chief, 
And dearly loves a little mifchief, 
Whene’er I talk of packing up, 

To all my meafures puts a ftop: | 
And tho’ I plunge from bad to worfe, x 
Grown duller than her own dull horfe ; : 
Yet out of complaifance exceeding, 

Or pure perverfenefs call’d Good-breeding, 

Will never let me have my way 

In any thing I do, or fay. 

Attable, if I askfor Veal, 
In complaifance, fhe gives me Quail. 
I like your Beer; "tis brisk, and fine 
“Ono; Fobn, give Mifs——fome Wine.” . 
And tho’ from two to four you ftuff, 

She never thinks you’re fick enough : 
In vain your Hunger’s cur’d, and Thirft ; 
If you'd oblige her you mutt burft. 

Whether in pity, or in ire, | 
Sometimes I’m: feated next the fire ; . & 
So very clofe, I pant for breath, : ’ 
In pure Good-manners {corch’d to death. a 
Content I feel her kindnefs kill, : 4 
I only beg to make my Will ; | 
But ftill in all I do, or fay, 

This nufance Breeding’s in the way ; 
O’er which to flep I’m much too lazy, 
And too obliging to be cafy. 
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Oft do I cry, I’m almoft undone 
To fee our Friends in Brooke freet, London. 
As ferioufly the Nymph invites 
Her flave to flay till moon-thine nights. 
Lo! from her lips what language breaks! 
What fweet perfuafion, when the {peaks t 
Her Words fo foft! her Senfe fo firong! 
I only wifh—to flit her Tongue. 

But this, you'll fay’s to make a clutter, 
Forfooth ! about one’s bread and butter, 
Why, be it fo; yet I'll aver, 

That I'm as great a plague to Her; | 
For well-bred folks are ne’er fo civil, 

As when they with you at the DI. 
So, Charlot, for our mutual eafe, 

Let’s e’en fhake hands, and part in peace ; 
To keep me here, is but to teaze ye, 
To let me go, would be to eafe ye. 





As when (to {peak in phrafe more humble) 


The Gen’ral’s guts begin to grumble, 
Whate’er the caufe that inward ftirs, 
Or pork, or peafe, or wind, or worfe; 
He wifely thinks the more "tis pent, 
The more "twill ftruggle for a vent : 
So only begs you'll hold your nofe, 
And gently lifting up his clothes, 
Away the imprifon’d vapour flies, 
And mounts a zephyr to the skies. 
So I (with rev’rence be it fpoken) 
Of fuch a Gueft am no bad token ; 
In Charlot’s chamber ever rumbling, 
Her Pamphlets, and her Papers tumbling, 
Difplacing all the things the places, 
And, as is ufual, in fuch cafes, 
Making her cut moft fad wry faces. 
Yet fpite of all this rebel rout, 
She’s too well bred to let me out, 
For fear you fqueamifh Nymphs at Court 
Virgins of not the beft report) 
hould on the tale malicious dwell, 
When me you fee, or of me tell. 
O Charlot! when alone we fit, 
Laughing at all our own (no) wit, 
You wifely with your cat at play, 
I reading Swift, and fpilling tea ; 
How would it pleafe my ravifh’d ear, 
To hear you, from your eafy chair, 
With look ferene, and brow uncurl’d, 
Cry out, A ——— for all the world ! 
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But you, a flave to too much breeding, 
And I, a fool, with too much reading, 
Follow the hive, as bees their drone, 
Without one purpofe of our own: 
Till tir’d with blund’ring and miftaking, 
We die fad fools of others making. 

Stand it recorded on yon poft, 
That both are fools then, to our cof! 
The queftion’s only, which is moft? 
I, that I never yet have fhewn 
One fteady purpofe of my own ; 
Or You, with both your blue eyes waking, 
Run blund’ring on, by Choice miftaking ?—— 
Alas! we both might fleep contented, 
Our errors purg’d, our faults repented ; 
Could you unmov’d, a fqueamith look meet, 
Or I forget our Friend in Brooke-Street. G 





wr 


ArT. xxviI. An effay towards a Rationale of the literal 
dottrine of original fin: or, a vindication of God's wifdom, 
goodne/s, and juftice, in permitting the fall of Adam, and 
the fublequent corruption of our human nature. By James 
Bate, M. A. reétor of St. Paul’s Deptford, Se. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Owen. 


is chiefly occafioned by fome of Dr. Middleton’s 
writings, it is introduced with a few abitracts, from the 
doétor’s letter to Dr. Waterland, containing his objections 
to the doétrine of original fin. Our author alledges, how 
confiftently with candor let our readers judge, that few wri- 


A’ what is offered to the public in this performance 


ters have lately appeared, who have been more willing to - 


do juftice to an objection againft chriftianity than Dr. Mid- 
dleton ; but notwithftanding this, he tells us, that the doétor’s 
objections to the doétrine of original fin are not fo confider- 
able, in regard either to weight or number, as may be 
brought againft the true fcriptural account of the fall of man. 
To lend his adverfaries, therefore, a friendly lift upon this 
urgent occafion, he endeavours to do ample juftice to fuch 
objeGions as either have been, or, as far as he can fee, may 
yet be ftarted againft the reafonablenefs of the true literal 
fcripture doétrine of the fall of 4dam, and the fubfequent 
corruptions of the whole human race; after which he pro- 
Ceeds to give a folution of them. 
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Our author fpends no time in commenting on the feveral 
circumftances of the fall of Adam, as they ftand record- 
ed by Mo/es, but refers his readers to archbifhop King’s fer- 
mon on the fall of man, which, he fays, is a moft excel. 
Jent and truly rational comment upon every branch of 
this important narration, and confines himéfelf entirely to 
what he Calls the grand difficulty of all, wiz. Why God 
fhould fuffer fo great an evil as the fall of Adam, and 
the fubfequent corruption of human nature, to happen, 
when he certainly could, with fo much eafe, have prevent- 
ed it. In order to bring this inquiry to that fatisfaétory 
iffue he thinks it capable of, he lays down, in the firft 
place, fome principles neceflary to be well confidered, be- 
fore we can conveniently come to the folution itfelf ; 
and in the fecond place, from thofe: principles fo efta- 
blifhed, he endeavours to evince, that God’s permitting the 
fall of man, was fo far from being-an act of injuftice-or 
cruelty, that it was moft wifely calculated to promote and 
enbance the true and ultimate happinefs of our nature, 

He obferves, in the firft place, that the whole oeconomy 
of redemption, and confequently the fall of man, that gave 
rife to it, exifted in the divine mind and intention from all 
eternity ; and that it is quite wrong to think, that in the fall 
of man, the devil did, as it were, out-wit the Creator,’ by 
throwing fomething like an unforefeen difficulty in his way, 
and by which God almighty was obliged to make the bef? he 
could of an unlucky accident. 

In the fecond place, he endeavours to anfwer the follow- 
ing important queftion, viz. Why did God create fuch free 
moral agents, as he forefaw would abufe the freedom of 
their will? And why did he not rather confine himfelf to 
the creation of fuch free reafonable beings only, as he fore- 
faw would ufe their freedom aright? His anfwer is, that 
God’s permiffion of fuch moral evil was wife, and juft, and 
neceflary, becaufe without it, he muft have precluded him- 
felf from introducing into the univerfe, all thofe feveral 
forts of good which can be drawn out of moral evil only. He 
fuppofes that there are cafes in which the intervention of a 
wicked moral agent, is a too) fo neceflary, that omnipo- 
tence itfelf, without a contradiction, cannot work without 
it. ' 

In the third place he is at great pains to fhew, that what 
is recorded in’ fcripture, concerning the ftrange revolt and 
incurable madnefs of the fallen angels, is very agreeable to 


reafon and common fenfe ; and confequently, that there 1s 


> nothing 


























nothing! in. the literal account of the fall of Adamy but what 
is likewife very confonant to reafon. Under this head he 
enquites into the probable caufes of the fall of the angels, 
and endeavours to give a probable folution of their in- 
curable‘ enmity. to God and goodnefs, 

He proceeds, in the fourth ‘place, to take a curfary view 
of the siature of that ftate, intowhich mankind, at the in- 
ftigation of the devil, was fuffered to fall through the fin of 
Adam, and laftly, to eftablith juft and right notions of ra- 
tional-happinefs, the neceilary: foundation of which, he tells 
us, is an ablolute freedom: of. will, : 

Having thus paved the way. to the fecond general head, 
ovr author now endeavours. to evince, that God’s permit- 
ting the fall of Adam, and the fubfequent depravity. and 
corruption of the whole human race, was fo farfrom being 
an act either of cruelty, weaknefs, or injuftice, that it wes 
a moft glorious difplay of his:wifdom and gocdnefs ; and 


an event moft wifely calculated to promote, enhance; and - 


immertalize the true and ultimate happinefs of: our mature. 
As we mutt, -to’all eternity, be lidble to fail,»in confequence 
of our freedom of will, he is of opinion:that no method coukd 
have been conceived more wifely adapted’ to. preyent our 


falling hereafter, than our having had:here, in this mortal 


ftate,'a /pecimen and foretafte. of the miferable, but ‘fure 
and certain confequences of fin and difobedience:. He thinks 
it impoffible, if not for all’ creatures in gene;sal;>yet for wl 
creatures, at leaft of our rank and fize, either rightly. to efii- 
mate the malignity of any evil,without an experimental fense 
and feeling of it: or to gain a juft notion of the real 
value of any good we poffe(s, till we have known the 
want of it, or had a tafte of the oppofite evil. * All 
the advantages, fays he, to be reaped from an experimen- 
tal comparifon of good and evil, pleafure and pain, con- 
formity to God's will, and rebellion againft it, had been 
entirely loft to us hereafter, if God’s permiffion- of the 
fall of Adgm, and the fubfequent corruption of our human 
nature, had not thrown us into our prefent ftatéof probation. 
Without it our minds had been a mere charte blanche here- 
after, divefted of all real dread and juft abhorrence of evil, 
having never felt it ; good we might have taffed, or rather 
have been furroundid with, but we could never have tho- 
roughly enjoyed it, for want of having a right notion of its 
value; either from a tafte of the oppofite evil, or from 
@ temporary privation of the good itfelfi—-ln- a- ‘word, had 
we gone out of the world in fuch a ftate as we mu/? have 
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been in, without the fall of 4dam, and its confequences 
we had been perhaps as unexperienced, ignorant, raw 
and infipid animals as any in it. We had beea like little 
infants, tenderly nurfed up indeed in an affluence of every 
thing good in it felf, but without much reli, tafte, or 
fenfe of it. We had been ignorant of the high and noble 
qualities, gifts, and endowments of our own fouls, which 
had lain hid, like ore in an untried. mine ; ftrangers to 
moft of the principal attributes of God ; and of courfe liable 
hereafter to furrender up our innocence (without remedy) 
to the firft temptation perhaps that has befallen us, either 
from within or without. And even had we ftood firm, 
we could never have been (naturally) fo fit and proper fub- 
jes of thofe high degrees of refined happinefs in heaven, 
as wenow are, according to the prefent fcheme of pro- 
vidence. On all which accounts it may be fafely conclud- 
ed, that the fall of Adam was, in faét, the rife and ex- 
altation of his pofterity ; and has introduced into the world 
infinitely more good than evil: —however irkfome the 
‘concomitant: evils may be to us at prefent.. For though 
the evils which we now feel, may fometimes make us with 
perhaps, that things had been otherwife conftituted than 
they are; yet, upon a calm review of the whole, we fhall 
‘fee reafon to conclude—-that THAT WHICH Is, IS BEST.’ 
Thus have we given our readers a fhort view of our au- 
thor’s fcheme, which towards the clofe of his performance 
he endeavours to clear from the difficulties that attend it ; 
whether a clear and fatisfactory anfwer can be. gixen to 
the objeGions that may be urged againft it, every read- 
er muft determine tor hiavfelf. VA 





ART. XXVIII. CRITO:g, a dialogue on Beauty. 
By Sir Harry Beaumont?*’ 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


HE truly ingenious author of this fmall piece has 
given us his thoughts on an agreeable fubject, in a very 
entertaining manner. His fentiments are, many of them, 
equally delicate and uncommon, and the illuftrations ‘he 
has drawn from the poets and painters extremely beautiful, 
and fuch as fhew, that he has not only an exquifite tafte for 
the fine arts, but that he has had many advantages for cul- 
tivating and improving it. Nor is agreeable writing his on- 
ly 
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y merit; he appears in a higher character, viz. as the 
friend of virtue, and as one who is concerned for its inter- 
efts. 

The dialogue is only continued for a few pages, after 
which Crito, a gentleman, who on a beautiful morning, in 
fummer, leaves the noife and buftle of the town, to {pend an 
agreeable dav or two with his friend Timanthes in the coun- 
try, takes all the talk to himfelf, and, at the requeft of 
Milefius and Timanthes, entertains them with his thoughts 
on beauty; a fubjeét which, as he obferves, is ufually ra- 
ther viewed with too much pleafure, than confidered with 
any thing of judgement. He does not confider beauty in 
its fulleft exten, but real perfonal beauty, and not fuch as 
is only national and cuftomary ; ¢ for I would not have you 
imagine,’ fays he to his friend, ‘that I would have any 
thing to do with the beautiful thick lips of the good pecple 
of Bantam, or of the exceflive {mall feet of the ladies of 
quality in China.’ 

Every thing relating to beauty he thinks may be reduced 
to one or other of thefe four heads; colour, form, ex- 
preflion, and grace; tht two former of which he looks upon 
as the body, and the two latter as the foul of beauty, Tho’ 
colour be the loweft of all the conftituent parts of beauty, 
he obferves that it is commonly the moft ftriking, for which 
he tells us there is a very obvious reafon to be given, viz. 
that every body can fee, and very few can judge. 

© You would laugh out perhaps, fays he, if 1 was to tell 
you, that the fame thing, which makes a fine evening, 
makes a fine face (I mean as to the par:icular part of beauty 
Tam now fpeaking of) and yet this, I believe, is very true. 
The beauty of an evening fky, about the feiting of the 
fun, is owing to the variety of colours that are feattered 
along the face of the heavens. It is the fine red clouds, 
intermixt with white, and fometimes darker ones, with 
the azure bottom appearing here and there between them, 
which makes all that beautiful compofition, that delights 
the eye fo much, and gives fuch a ferene pleafure to the 
heart. In the fame manner, if you confider fome beauti- 
ful faces, you may obferve, that it is much the fame varie- 
ty of colours, which gives them that pleafing look ; which 
is fo apt to attraét the eye, and but too often to engage the 
heart. For all this fort of beauty is refolvable into a proper 
variation of flefh-colour and red, with the clear bluene/{s of 
the veins pleafingly intermixt about the temples and the go- 
ing off of the cheeks, and fet off by the fhades of full eye- 
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brows, and of the hair, when it falls in a proper manner 
round the face. 

¢ Tt is for much the fame reafon, that the beft landfchape- 
painters have been generally obferved to chufe the.autumnal 
part of the year for their pieces, rather than the fpring, 
They prefer the variety of fhades and colours, though in 
their decline, to all their frefhnefs and verdure in their in- 
fancy ; and think all the charms and livelinefs, even of the 
fpring, more than compenfated by the choice, oppofition, 
and richnefs of colours, that appear almoft on every tree in 
the autumn,’ 

In our author’s opinion, a compleat brown beauty is pre- 
ferable to a perfect fair one; - becaufe the bright brown, he 
tells us, gives a luftre to all the other colours, a vivacity to 
the eyes, and a richnefs to the whole look, which one feeks 
in vain in the whiteft and moft tranfparent fkins. Accord- 
ingly he obferves, that Raphael’s molt charming Madonna 
is a brunette beauty, and that all the beft artifts in the nobleft 
age of painting, about Leo the tenth’s time, -ufed this 
deeper and richer kind of colouring, 

With refpeé to form, he obferves, that it takes in the turn 
of each part, as well as the fymmetry of the whole body, 
even to the turn of the eye-brow, or the falling of the hair : 
he likewife thinks that the attitude, while fixed, ought to 
be reckoned under this article; meaning not only the po- 
fture of the perfon, but the pofition of each part, as the 
turning of the neck, the extending of the hand, the 
placing of a foot, and fo on, to the moft minute particulars, 
He tells us, that the general caufe of beauty, in the form or 
fhape of both fexes, is a proportion, or an union and har- 
mony. in all parts of the body; that the diftinguifhing 
character of beauty in the female form is delicacy and foft- 
nefs, and in the male, either apparent ftrength or agility ; 
and that the fineft exemplars that can be feen for the former, 
is the Venus of Adedict, and for the two latter, the Hercu- 
les Farnefe, and the Apello Belvedere. 

He now proceeds to expreffion, by which he means the 
expreffion of the paffions, the turns and changes of the 
mind, fo far as they are made vifible to the eye, by our 
looks or geftures. Under this head he obferves, that all the 
tender and kind p:flions, in general, add to beauty, and 
that all the cruel mes unkind ones add to deformity, 

* The fineft unionof paffions,’ fays he, * that I have ever 
obferv’d in any face, contihed of a juft mixture of modefty, 
fenfibility, and fweetnefs; each of which, when taken 
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finely, is very pleafing; but when they are all blended toge- 
ther, in fuch a thanner‘as either to enliven or correét each 
other, they give almoft as niuch attra&tion, as the peaffions 
are capable of adding to a very pretty face. 

‘ The prevailing paffion in the Venus of Medici is mo- 
defty: it is exprefs’d by each of her hands, in her looks, 
and in the turn of her head, And, by the way, I queftion 
whether one of the chief reafons, why fide faces pleafe one 
more than ful! ones, may not be from the former having 
more of the air of modefty than the latter. However that 
be, this is certain, that the beft artifts ufually chufe to give 
a fide face rather than a full one; in which attitude, the 
tutn of the neck too has more beauty, und the paffions more 
activity and force. Thus, as to hatred and affeétion in par- 
ticular, the look that was formerly fuppofed to carry an in- 
fection with it, from malignanteye:, was a flanting regard ; 
like that which Milton gives to Satan, when he ts viewing 
the happinefs of our firft parents in paradife, and the fafci- 
nation or ftroke of love, is, moft ufually, I be!ieve, convey’d 
at firft, in a fide-glance, 

‘ It is owing to the great force of pleafingnefs which at- 
tends all the kinder paffions, that lovers do not only feem, 
but are really more beautiful to each other, than they are to 
the reft of the world; becaufe,’ when they are together, 
the moft pleafing paflions are more frequently exerted in cach 
of their faces, than they are in either before the reft of the 
world, There is then (as acertain French writer very well 
expreffes it) a foul upon their countenances, which does not 
appear when they are abfent from each cfher; or even when 
they are together, converfing with other perfons, that are 
indifferent to them, or rather lay a reftraint upon their 
features,’ 

He further obferves under this head, that the chief rule of 
the beauty of the paffions, is moderation; * for too fullen 
an appearance of virtue,’ fays he, ¢ a violentand proftitute 
{well of paffion, a ruftic and overwhelming modefty, a deep 
fadnefs, or too wild and impetuous a joy, become all‘either 
oppreflive or difagreeable.’ | 

He now proceeds to confider grace, the nobicft’ part of 
beauty ; and this, he tells us, isin a great meafufe’ inexpli- 
cable, as it is perpetually varying. its appearances, And there- 
fore much more difficult to be comfidered, than ’iy ~ thing 
fixt and fteady. Though grace may, at times, vifit every 
limb or part of the body, yet he obferves, that the mouth 
is the chief feat of it; as much as the chief feat for the 
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beauty of the paffions is in the eyes. ‘In a very graceful 
face,’ fays he, ‘ by which I do not fo much mean a ma- 
jeftic, as a foft and pleafing one, there is now-and-then (for 
no part of beauty iseither fo engaging, or fo uncommon) 
a certain delicioufnefs that almoft always lives about the 
mouth, in fomething not quite enough to be called a fmile, 
but rather an approach towards one; which varies gently 
about the different lines there, like a little fluttering Cupid; 
and perhaps fometimes difCovers a little dimple, that after 
jutt lightening upon you difappears, and appears again by 
fits. This I take to be one of the moft pleafing forts of 
grace of any ; but you will underftand what I mean by 
your own memory, better than by any expreffions I could 
pofibly ufe to defcribe it.’ 

Though grace is fo difficult to be accounted for in gene- 
ral, yet he obferves that there are two particular things which 
hold univerfally in relaicn to it; the firft is, that there is no 
grace without fome genteel or pleafing motion, either of the 
whole body or of fome limb, or at leaft of fome feature; 
the fecond is, that nothing can be graceful, that is not a- 
dapted to the characters of the perfon. ‘* The graces of a 
little lively beauty,’ fays he, * wou’d become ungraceful in 
a character of majefty ; as the m<jeftic airs of an emprefs 
would quite deftroy the prettinefs of the former. The vi- 
vacity that adds a grace to beauty in youth, would give an 
additional deformity to old age; and the very fame airs, 
which would be charming on fome occafions, may be quite 
fhocking when extremely mif tim’d, or extremely mifplac’d.’ 

In the farther confideration of his fubjeét, our ingenious 
author hes many curious obfervations; and towards the 
clofe of his pertormance, after taking a fhort furvey of 
that variety of beauty which is to be found in the works of 
nature, he leads the thoughts of his readers through the af- 
cending fcale of beauty, to the contemplation of virtue, 
the moft beautiful objeét in the univerfe, and to that of the 
goodnefs of God, the inexhauftible fountain of all that rich 
profufion of beauty, which is diffufed through the boundlefs 
expanfe of univerfal nature. 

After-the fhort view we have given of. this work, 
few of our readers, we apprehend, will be at a lofs to know 
who the real author is, fince they cannot but perceive that 
Sir Harry Beaumont is a fictitious name. Bp 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For March 1752. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


L. HE: female Parricide: or the hiftory of Mary-Mar- 

garet d’ Aubrey, matchionefs of Brinvillier, who-was 
beheaded and burnt at Paris, for poifoning her father, her two 
brothers, and attempting to kill her fifter in the fame manner. 
Tranflated from the French, with a preface by the tranfla- 
tor, in which a parallel is drawn between the marchionefs 
and mifs Blandy. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. te 

The ftory of the marchionefs a’ Brinvillier hath been fo 
generally known, for near a century paft, chat ’tis unnecef- 
{ary for us to repeat any particulars of it. 

II. A fecond letter to the right hen, the earl of ******, 
concerning the qualifications and duty of'a furveyor. 8vo. 
6d. Owen. See the firf letter, Review for ‘January lat, 
page 76. ART. MI. > 

Il. The hiftory of the Swedifh countefs of G 
By C. F. Gellert, M. A. profeffor at the univerfity of Lip- 
fic. Tranflated from the original German. 1zmo. 35. 
Dodfley, &c. : 

The ingenious author of Pompey the little, chara&terizes 
our age, and its prefent prevailing tafte for books of amufe- 
ment, by the epithet of a Life-writing age ; an epithet the 
propriety of which fufficiently appears, from the vaft number 
of productions of this kind, publifhed within thefe ten-years 
paft. But, at length, all the variety of which this fpecies 
of literary entertainment is capable, feems almoft exhaufted, 
and even novels themfelves no lénger charm us with no- 
velty. Tired and furfeited with romantic heroifm, and 
extravagant virtue; examples cf a different kind have of late 
been introduced to us; * and * no. character has been 
thought too inconfiderable to engage the public notice, or 
too abandoned to be fet up as patterns of imitation. ‘The 
loweft and moft contemptible vagrants, chamber- maids, fu- 
perannuated ftrumpets, pick-pockets and highwaymen, 
have found hiftorians to record their praifes, and readers to 
wonder at their exploits: even prifons and ftews have been 
ranfacked to find materials for novels and romances.’ — But 
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* Vide pretace to the adventures of a Lap-dog, 2d Edit. 
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if-the wits of France and Great-Britain have thus exhauft- 
ed their flores, the cafe is very different with refpeét to our 


fober neighbours the Germans and Datch, ‘The literary pro- 


du@tions of thefe countries have hitherto been of a more 
folid kind, and of a graver ftamp. - The amufements, how- 
ever, and the manners of the French, (together with their 
language) begin to gain footing in every nation in Europe ; 
and among: other inftances of this, Germary hath produced 
a novel, the firft work of the kind from this country, which 
hath bad. vivacity enough to recommend it to naticns Jefs 
flegmatic, and !efs confined to the weightier ftudics of {chool- 
divinity, phyfic, chemiftry, &c ——The ftory of the Swe- 
difb countefs has nothing in it very romantic, extravagant, 
or unnatural; yet her adventures. are fuficiently ttriking, 


‘and well adapted to engage the reader’s attention. It abounds 


with affecting {cenes, and intercfting fituations ; with good 
fentiments and exemplary leflons of true morality ; and tho” 
we have not feen the original, we are perfuaded it will afford 
a rational entertainment to thofe who underftand the lan- 

age. As to the prefent tranflation, it feems to come from 
om e foreigner, whofe ignorance of the Enxgiifh idiom ought 
to have prevented his undertaking a tafk he: was but il] qua- 
lified for. Under the drefs he has eloathed itn; Mr. Gel- 
lert’s performance undoubtedly appears to fo much d-fadvan- 
tage, that we fear it will find few readers who will have the 
patience to'read it through, as we have done. To the gene- 
rality, particularly thofe who do not make due ntl 
for the peculiar manners and notions of the country from 
-whence wwe have this work, it will feem a tedious, heavy, 
low performance ; whilft better judges will, we are per- 
fuaded, allow that it contains more real merit. than half 
the producticns «f our own ad\ enture-makers, 

IV. Remarks cn the fentence given in favour of E—— 
W. M , and 7/—— J——, Efqrs; by the 
lieutenant criminal at Ports. 8v0, 64. Fobnfon. 

See our laff, p 146, ART. VI. 

V. A particular defcription of a certain lady at prefent 
concealed. Her perfon, drefs, temper, &e. alfo a flight 
fketch of her niece. 8vo. 6d, Cooper. 

This is a new improvement of that moft exquilite {pecies 
of modern humour, diftinguifhed by the name of conundrum ; 
for which we want words to exprefs our admiration. 


VI. The old lady and her niece deteéted, é%c. Bue. 6d 
Croper. 
T he 
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This .is the dey to the foregoing, defcription ; and equally 
wonderful and witty. ©. 5 
VIL. A. fupplement to. lord Anfon’s voyage round) the 
world. Containing a difcovery, of the ifland of Fivola, ‘By 
the Abbe.Ccyer.._ Towhich is prefixed an introduétory pre~ 
face by the tranflator.*8vo, 1s. Millar and Whifton. 
By the name Frivola, is meant the French nation, which 
is moft feverely ridicul’d in this fatirical romance, The 
modern French are reprefented, 2s a race of triflers, witlings, 
and fops, whofe effeminate manners and flavith notions of 
government, are contrafted with the fuppofed manlierconduct 
and principles of the Englif. As our judgment may be 
thought biafled on the prefent oceafion, we fhail fay the lefs of 
this entertaining performance of the Abbe’s ; who with 
all his vivacity and good fenfe, ought perhaps to be looked up- 
on only as a good painter in caricaturo: for whatever grounds 
he might fee for being fo fa:caftical upon his own nation, 
we fear that too many among.us, are but forry examples of 
the fuperior character he has given us, in the perfons of ad- 
miral Anfon and his men, The fiction under which our 
author difguifes his fatire, is this: Aster having doubled Cape 
Horn, expvfed to the dangers of moft tempeftuous feas, and the 
feverity of the moft terrible of all climates, and being in the 
utmoft need of refrefhments, Mr. 4nfon bears away for the 
ifland of ‘Juan Fernandez, in the latitude of between 34 and 
35 degrees fouth; but an impetuous gale from the north 
drives him as high as 45 degrees, into that immenfe ocean, 
where, fays the author none had ever hoped or !ooked ior 
land. Here, however, when they were expeéting every 
moment to perifh, they were happily furprized with the 
fight of land. This was the feigned iiland of Frivo/a ; inthe 
defcription of which, (with that of its inhabitants, their 
manners, &c. and the treatment they afforded Mr. Anfon 
and his people, during their ftay on the ifland,) our Abbe 
fo cruelly lafhes his countrymen.—As to the prefent tran- 
flation, it has the uncommon merit of being a very good 
one; the (pirit, energy, and national vivacity of the author, 
being well. preferved in it. 

VIII. A catalogue of the moft eminently venerable re- 
Jicks of the Roman catholick Church, collected by the pious 
care of their holinefles the popes, the moft augudt emperors, 
kings, princes, and prelates of the chriftian world. Which 
are to be difpofed of by auction at the church of St. Peter at 
Rime, the fir of Fune 51753, by-corder of the pope, for 
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the benefit of a young gentleman of great rank; commu- 
nicated by a perfon of diftinétion, now at Rome, in a letter 
to the right hen. the of ? 8vo. 15. Owen. 

The title page of this pamphlet fufficiently fhews that 
its defign is only to ridicule the church of Rome, in a ludi= 
crous enumeration of the holy trumpery, by which fhe has’ 
been fo unhappy as to bring an eternal difgrace and con- 
tempt upon herfelf, in the opinion of all who have fenfe 
enough to fee thro’ the folly of a fuperftitious veneration for 
inanimate fubftances, even if they could be proved to be 
really what they are pretended to be. 

IX. The Dramatic Cenfor; being remarks upon the 
condu€t,” charaéter, and cataltrophe of our moft cele- 
brated plays. By feveral hands. No I. 8vo. 1s. Manby, 

The defign of this undertaking is fufficiently exprefied a- 
bove. The name of the author is Derrick, The fubje& Venice 
preferv’d; onwhich the critic has beflowed not lefs than 
80 pages, being the whole of his pamphlet, including his 
obfervations on the performers. In the fecond number 
Mr. Gentleman (author of a tragedy lately printed, entitled 
Sejanus,) will favour the public with eevee upon Rich- 
ard the third. 

X. Some Methods propos’d toward putting a flop to the 
flagrant crimes of murder, robbery, and perjury ; and for 
the more effeCtually preventing the pernicious confequences 
of gaming among the lower clafs of people. By Mr. 
Charles ‘Fones.© 8v0. 64. Woodfall. 

Among the number of pamphlets lately publifh’d upon 
thefe important fubjeéts, this is not the meaneft, tho’ one 
of the {malleft: it contains fome judicious hints, for the 
particulars of which, as the price is fo fmall, we refer to the 
piece itfelf, 

XI. The Neceflity of a well-regulated and able-bodied 
nightly-watch, for the prefervation of the city of London; 
with a method to effe& it, by appoint'ng the train’d bands 
of this city to doa nightly duty. By a member of the 
hon, artillery company. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 

A judicious and not unentertaining pamphlet, worthy the 
pov of thofe who are interefted in, or curtous to be in- 
formed concerning, a fubjeét of fo much confequence, not 
only to the inhabitants of London, but to ftrangers and others, 
whofe bufinefs or amufement may occafionally call them to 
our great metropolis. 

XIJ..A Letter from a Gentleman at Naples concerning 
the late difcovery of Herculaneum, and the antiquities found 
there. 800. 6d. Gibjon, 


# A Dargler about ltuts Ch. HU pere 
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There, is little or nothing in this pamphlet, which the 
public hath not been already more fully acquainted with, 

XIII. Critical, hiftorical, and explanatory notes upon 
Hudibras, by wey of fupplement to the two editions p sag 
lifh’d in the year 1744, and 1745. By Zachary Grey, 
L.L.D. To which is prefixed a differtation upon bur- 
lefque poetry ; by the late Montague Bacon, efg;, And an 
appendix, containing a tranflation of part of the ft canto, 
into Jatin doggrel. 8vo. 1s. Norris, Ge, 


The author informs the. publick, in a préfatory adver-. 


tifement, that the two imprefhions of Hudibras, abovemen- 
tioned, being fold off, and the proprietors of the copy call- 
ing upop him for a third, he thought himfclf bound in ho- 
nour to publifh the additional notes feparately, for the ufe of 
thofe gentlemen who did him the favour of fubfcribing to 
the firft impreffion. 

XIV. ‘The farmers and traders apprehenfions of a rife 
upon carriage, from the aét paffed laft {cflions, for limiting 
the weight and number of horfes drawn in waggons, We, 
impartially examin’d. Ina letter from atountry genile- 
man to a member of parliament. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 

This gentleman cffers feveral things worthy the attention 
of thofz who are moft immediately interefted in the fub- 
je& he treats of. 

XV. The Satyrs of Perfius, tranflated into Englifh, * 
with notes critical and explanatory. By Edmund Burton, 
Efq; barrifter at law. Quarto. 3:8. few’d. Cooper. 

‘This performance is chiefly valuable on account of the 
large. body of notes, which Mr. Burton has fubjoined to his 
tranflation. As the right underftanding of Per/fius’s fatyrs 
depends principally upon an acquaintance with the Roman 
cuftoms, he has been at no fmall pains in colleéting, from 
the beft authorities, fuch cuftoms as refpect any particular 
paffage of his author; and has, with great modefty, offer’d 
feveral ingenious conjeétures, which feem to be entirely new, 
for the illuftration of obfcure paflages. Whether he has always 
been fo happy as to hit upon the true fenfe of his author, 
we dare not take upon us to determine: and were we to 
give our own judgement upon his interpretation of fome par- 
ticular paflages, many of our readers would probably differ 
both from him and us. 

XVI. The art of making fugar: under the heads of 
1. The natural hiftory of the fugar cane. 2. The culture 
of the fugar cane. 3.°The mills for preffing the canes; 

and 
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and furnaces, coppers, c. for boiling the juice. 4. The 
method of making mufcavado. 5. The method of preparing 
clayed fugars. 6. ‘The method of making fugars from me- 
Jafles and fcums. 7. The refining of fugars, with an ap- 
pendix, containing the art of fermenting and diftlling me- 
lafles, feurns, Jc. fortum. 4to. 18. 6d. Willock 

This is a very ufeful treatife for thofe concerned in fugar 
works of any kind. It contains the beft obfervations 
made by Labat, Ligon, &c. with improvements in moft 
particulars by the author, who feems well acquainted with 
the fubjeét he has undertaken to treat of. th 

XVII. An Effay on fugar, proving it the moft p'eafant, 
falubrious, and ufeful vegetable to mankind ; efpecially as re- 
fined and brought to its prefent perfection in England. With 
remarks on a method lately publifhed of procuring a fermen- 
tation in the Weft Indies. _8v0. 6d. Comyns. 

We find little, if any thing, in this pamphlet, but what 
is to be met with in almoft every author who has written on 
the fame fubject, 


POETICAL. 


~ XVI. An epiftle to the hon. 4rihur Dobbs, ef; in 
Europe, from a clergyman in America, 4to. 25 6d. Dod- 
fey. 

"This performance is written as a compliment to a wor- 
thy gentleman, who deferves the grateful acknowledgements 
of every publick {pirited Briton, for his noble and reiterat- 
ed endeavours towards effeéting the fo much wifhed for dif- 
covery of a north-weft paflage. | 

* Tt owes its rife to an information the author received, 
after the return of che Dobbs and California, from their 
Hudfon’s-bay expedition, that the gencrous reviver of that 
important defign had determined to profecute the difcovery 
the year following in his own perfon. * Under this perfua- 
fion, fays theauthor, as well as on account of that benevo- 
lent gentleman’s other laudable propofals for public utility, 
he is here addreffed to, with the gratitude and praife, which 
fuch manifold merit claims.’ 

The author informs us, that the fubjeét-matter of this 
epiftle, is divided into feveral parts, and defigned to be forth- 
with fucceflively publifhed. ‘The quantity now publifhed 
confifts of three parts, making 94 pages. It was written 

In 
* Vide the author's prefutory advertifement, p. iii. 
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in Maryland, before anaccount arrived here that; the fate 
treaty, of peace was figned., . +.It. is therefore fome difad- 
vantage to this performance, that it was not made public a- 
bove two years aga, when jt, was firft conveyed into Europes 
which happened by an accident, mentioned by the author, 
who, Is now in England, .. 

This epiftle-may not improperly be termed a Poem, tho’ 
it cannot be ranged under any: known, clafs. It confifts of 
a mixture of the; heroic, the. philofophical, the» deferipe 
tive, and the ethic. The fubjeét-matter of it. is not 
more various, than, it. is..mew and intere/fings to an 
enterprizing, mercantile and . free. nation; _Uhe.author’s 
main defign is to fhew, ‘ how, by cultivating and im- 
proving, in its various climates, our large and fertile em- 
pire on the continent, and by introducing new and valua+ 
ble ftaples of trade, the maternal kingdom would be great- 
ly ftrengthned and enriched, the dependancy of our colonies 
better fecured, and the ambitious fchemes of France to ri- 
val us in trade, and maritime-power, rendered abortive.’— 
With refpeét to his poetry, it is manly, , fpirited, 
warm, and ornamented wiih .a variety of invention; but 
withal his fire, in general is irregular, his diction often 
incorrect, and his numbers are fometimes inharmonioufly 
turned. However, upon the whole, the performance will 
not fail to entertain a candid reader, as it chiefly 
breathes the language of the heart, and abounds with good 
moral fentiments, and ftriking defcriptions of many. aweful 
appearances in nature, peculiar to the northern regions ; 
all tending to prove, with Pope, 


That ftorms and earthquakes break not heav’ns defign. 


XIX. A dialogue between a member of parliament and 
his fervant. In imitation of the feventh fatire of the fecond 
book of Horace, By Richard Owen Cambridge, efq; 4to. 
Is, Dedfley. 

Our readers will eafily guefs, that this is a fatire upon the 
vices and follies of perfons in. the higher ranks of life.. The 
reputation of the ingenious author of the fcribleriad, (See 
Review vol. sth) will fufficiently excufe our faying more 
of this his new but fmall performance. 


+ Prefatory odvertijcment, p- iv, 
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XX. Fun. A parodi-tragi-comical ‘Satires#* As it wag 
to have been perform’d at the Caftle-tavern in Pater-nofter. 
vow, Feb. 13th, 1752, but was fuppreffed by an order of 
the Lord Mayor, &c. 8vo. «s. Stamper. A 
The intention of this piece’ was to ridicule the writings 
and conduct (as a magiftrate) of the author of “Amelia, un- 
der the name of Sir Alexander Drawcanfir, and juftice 


Bobadi!l; and likewife Dr. H—/l, in hisaffumed charaGet 


of Fnfpecter. There is,a mixture of low humour and feur- 


rility inthe pamphlet, which may entertain fuch readers as 
are fond of this kind of Satire, and who may think its 
foundation, and fubjeét, of importance enough to deferve the 
attention of the public. 

XXI. Eucenta.’ A’ Tragedy as it was aéted, &e, 
By Mr. Francis. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 

“In an advertifement prefixed to this play, the ingenious 
author acknowledges, that the fable is taken from a French 
Comedy publifh’d laft year by Madame Grafigny. See our 
laft, p. 148, Art. 14.° Tho’ Mr. Francis has greatly im- 
prov’d an ‘indifferent original, yet this tragedy, if it be 
proper to allow it that name, is ftill fo very deficient in the 
articles of plot, incidents, and cataftrophe, that we do -not 
wonder at its being but coolly received on an Englifh ftage. 

XXII. A candid appeal from the late: Dean Swift to the 
Earl of O——y. 4t0 6d, Owen 

This article ranks with the Quackade in our laft. 

XXIII. Emendations on an appeal from the late Dean 
Swift. 6d. Cooper. 

This piece is oppofed to the preceding article, and is of 
equal worth and importance. 

XXIV. Poetical impertinence, or advice unafk’d. In 
two poems, the good wife, and the good hufband. Con- 
taining rules humbly propofed to thofe ladies and gentle- 
men, who are not entirely fatisfied with the examples of 
the polite hufbands and wives of this prefent age. 8v2 
1s. Ruffel. 

As thefe poems contain many falutary precepts, and fome 
good thoughts (tho’ nothing uncommon) and as the drefs 
they are cloathed in is fuperior to the daily trafh the public 
is pefter’d with, this pamphlet therefore deferves to be read. 
It is a kind of dire€tory for the choice of geod wives 
and good hufbands. The author has added fome pretty 
verfes, entitled Primrofe bill. Written in 1748. 

XXV. Prejudice detected: an Ethic Epiftle. By 1. 
Brecknock, Efg; 4to. 1s. Owen, Mt 
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Mr. Brecknock’s defign in this epiftle, is to prove that 


* good and ill is an opinion, not a principle.’ that, 

¢ AGions, phyfically underftood, 
Are of themfelves indeed nor bad hor good, 
But as the laws dire&t their wild caprice, 
“his is ‘a virtue term’d, and that a vice. 
Another day, the adtions fill the fame, 
The laws affign them quite a diffrent name.’ 

To prove this notable tenet, he remarks, that men’s 
ideas of virtue and vice are local. not univerfal; confe- 
quently arbitrary, or dependent upon the will of a law- 
giver, or civil magiftrate.' ‘ Thus,’ fays he, * J dine 
upon a flice of ham, which a Few would think a mortal 
fin. In Germany, *tis the fafhion to drink to ex- 
cefs; in Turky, wine is abfolutely forbid. In England, 
Polygamy is a crime of the deepeft dye; in the Levant, 
a man is free to marry as many wives as he can maintain. 
With us adultery is reckoned among the greateft fins ; inLap- 
land, fays he, “the chearful native prefents you with his wife 
and daughter : : and the whole family would think it very 
ftrange if you fhould refufe to: cuckold your hoft.’—Other 
examples of this kind he adduces to prove, that moft of. 
the common received notions of virtue and vice are vulgar 
‘prejudices, fit only to rule the mob with: we leave the 
reader to his own opinion of fuch weighty arguments. 

XXVI. A lick at the country C y. A fatire on 
the tythe-pig. gto. 6d. Dickenfon. 

A vague and fcurrilous invective againft the clergy of the 
eftablifhed church, on account of their tythes in general, 
not the tythe-pig in particular, as the title-page fallacioufly 
imports. 

XXVII. Peeping Tom to the countefs of Coventry. An 
epithalamium, fi lio, 6d. Robinjon. 

Tho’ this piece has the merit of being more innocent, 
as to its defign (which is to compliment the countefs, in 
the perfon of the noted peeping effigies in Coventry) than the 
preceding article, it is however equally dull and contempe 
tible, with refpeét to the fenciments and poetry. 

XXVIII. The Oracre, a comedy of one aét, As 
it was acted at the. theatre-royal in Covent-Garden*. By 
Mrs. Cibber, 8vo. 15. Dodfley. 

This performance was originally written in French, and 
played at Paris; and is now tranflated by Mrs. Crdber. 
As a former tranflation of it was publifhed about ten years 


® At Mrs, Cibber’s benefit. 
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ago, our readers are probably already acquainted with ‘this 
pretty trifle. 

XXIX. Grace, a poem, 4to. 6d, Keith, 

This poem is Written in blank verfe.  ,T his is all. the ac- 
count we thal! give of it, and all we think it deferves. 


DIVI NITY. 


XxX. A di ffertation on. the fcripture phate the 
Ange} of the Lord, andthe Angel of Jefus Cheift, proving 
that the word Angel is,put to fignify, on, thefe occafions,.ma- 
terial bodies, and not Apinit : interfperfed. with. many other 
curious obfervations quiie new; and containing a full, an- 
fwer to a late.eflay, on fparit : whichis caleu ulated to fet afide 
the doétrine of the Trinity and Unity.” Odavo.. 15 


Cooper, 


‘The. title page of this performance is fufficient, we appre- 
hend,: to give our readers,a juft idea of it., 


aiabeiy dll 
XXXI._A Difcourfe upon the intermediate fate ‘between 
the death of men and the refurrection of theig bodies, which 


is tobe followed by the univerfal judgment. , Wap By B. oom 


D. D. ReGor of Adifbam in Kent, Canon of ,Windfor,, ang 
Chaplain in ordinary to his maje(ty. Sve. Od. Oliver... 

Such as are led, from the title-page of this piece, to ex- 
pect a.difcourfe on the fubjeé&t propofed to be treated in, it, 
will, ywapon perufing it, find themfelves mach difappoinsed. 

XXXII!. The Beauty of holinets in the common prayer, 
fet in a new and juft light, &c. Humbly attempted for the 
honour and fervice of the church of England, &c. By a 
member of that church. 800. 4d. Baldwin. 

What is here offer’d to publick confideration, is drawn 
up chiefly.in the words of our liturgy, in order to fhew how 
eafily our public fervice might be render’d the deauty of 
bolinefi, by only abridging and conneéting our prefent form, 
and making a few alterations in {ome expreffions. 


; CONTROVERSIAL. 


- XXXIV. The true fenfe of atonement for fin, by 
Chrift’s death, ftated’'and defended ; in anfwer to a pamphlet, 
entitled, The feripure dofrine of atonement examined, by 


Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, Sc. By Fobn Brine. 8ve. 13. 
Keith. &c, 


After toiling thro’ a hundred and eight dull pages, all we 


‘can fay, with regard to this performance, is, ‘that the au- 


thor of it neither underftands the fubje& ot which he treats, 
nor Mr. Taylor’s pampiilet, which he attempts to anfwer. 


sb Ar vlan <n Dork, 
‘4 [3 y Int You. Niccll, 





